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New ANSCO COLOR CONTEST 


with 12,000 PRIZES! 





GRAND PRIZE 


1953 Ford Customline Tudor V-8 
(Approximate value, $1975) 
Plus 100 other valuable prizes! 
50 for human interest pictures! 


50 identical prizes for scenics! 
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Start Taking Your Ansco 
Color Pictures NOW! 


Contest limited to Ansco Color Transparencies taken, 


processed and mailed between June 15 and September 
30, 1953. 





FULL RULES ON EVERY ENTRY 
BLANK! 


ANSCO COLOR FILM (Daylight and 
Tungsten Types) available in 120, 
620 and 828 rolls, standard 35mm 
magazines, and popular sheet film 
sizes. 






ADDITIONAL BIG PRIZES! 


SECOND PRIZE (One for each class) 
$500.00 cash to two winners 


THIRD PRIZE (One for each class) 
$300.00 cash to two winners 


FOURTH PRIZE (One for each class) Ansco 35mm 
Karomat Camera and case — plus $50.00 in Ansco 
merchandise. 

$226.60 value to two winners 
FIFTH PRIZE (One for each class) Ansco 35mm 
Karomat Camera and case. 

$176.60 value to two winners 


15 PRIZES (Each class) $100in Ansco merchandise. 
$100.00 value to 30 winners 





30 PRIZES (Each class) $50in Ansco n erchandise. 
$50.00 value to 60 winners 


ENTRY BLANKS AVAILABLE FREE AT DEALERS 
EVERY WHERE 


Binghamton, New York 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, “From Research to Reality’. 

























































Announcing 


mut REFLEKTA I | SV 


With fabulous new shutter! 

















FULL M-X FLASH SYNCHRONIZATION ... 
9 SHUTTER SPEEDS! ... SELF TIMER! 


The Prontor SV Shutter — superbly accurate, tops in per- 
formance. It gives you nine shutter speeds from 1 full second to 
1/300th and bulb — everything from still life to fast sports 
photography. FULL M-X BUILT-IN FLASH SYNCHRONIZA- 
TION accommodates all bulbs at all speeds gives you a complete 
flash range through 1/300th of a second, plus zero and delay 
strobe. BUILT-IN SELF TIMER —a wonderful feature that 
allows you to get into your own pictures. A BODY SHUTTER 
RELEASE that eliminates vibration danger during exposure. 
A DOUBLE EXPOSURE PREVENTIVE — always on guard 
against this common error. 

A Very Special Lens — perfectly matched, hard coated 
and color corrected anastigmats. Expect razor-sharp black 
and white negatives that yield 16” x 20” blow-ups and 
larger. Color transparencies so breathtaking they seem to 
come to life. 

Preview Your Picture — see it full size, full color on the 
ground glass screen before you take it. Focus to critical sharp- 
ness with a built-in hood magnifier. Get 12 214x214” pictures on 
a roll of 120 film that will be unmatched for sparkle and 
brilliance—in full color or black and white. 








For lovers of the twin-lens reflex, 
the new Reflekta II SV is. a dream come true. 
Never before has there been so advanced a 
reflex at so low a price. By any standard, the 
Reflekta II SV is todays’ greatest value in 





The Mark of German reflex photography. 
Craftsmanship $7950 
When you take the and only 
Reflekta Il SV in your Fair Traded, Fed. Tax Incl. 


hands, you will sense the 
uncanny precision that is 
the pride of German camera 
craftsmen. Note the 
all-metal construction. The 
handsome chrome finish. 
Every part is machined 

to critical perfection. 


Available at all leading camera dealers. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. E) 
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% 35 mm film? Yes! 


% 120 film? Of course! , 
% Cut film or plates? Yes! 


Rolleis’ versatility in picture taking is 
universally acknowledged. But in ad- 
dition, Rollei gives unmatched versa- 
tility in the choice of film. For the 
practical and preferred 214” x 214” 
negative size, load with #120 in black 
and white or color. For inexpensive 
transparencies, use the simple Rollei- 
kin adapter and load 35 mm film. For special work, Rollei plate back adapter 
permits using plate or cut film. Yes... Rollei, and Rollei alone offers this com- 
plete versatility ... meets al] demands of the serious photographic worker. Your 
local dealer will gladly demonstrate these versatile cameras. Visit him today. 


burleigh brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, INC. 814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 














EDITORIAL 





Tis being the month when magazines build their 
covers and articles around the theme of Independence Day 
(see cover, see Fireworks, page 21), it seems only right 
that we should take courage from the season and attempt 
to set forth a declaration of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY’s 
editorial policy. 

Let’s say, to begin with, that we believe the purpose 
of a photography magazine is not merely to provide words 
for photographers or labels for their works. Words have 
always plagued photographers—the cliches and cant of 
both “pictorialism” and “modernism” have served only 
to obscure the qualities that make photography a self- 
sufficient medium with no need to lean on or copy from 
the traditions of painting and the graphic arts. 

Nor can our purpose be a mere reduction of photog- 
raphy to the printed page. The printed page is deceptive 
and is only slightly more adequate in presenting the 
qualities of a photograph than in presenting a painting 
or tapestry. 

What the editors of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY wish to 


Al Francekevich 


do is enlarge the capacity of all of us to see, enjoy, learn 
from and be moved by photographs. 

We wish to present in the convenient but by no means 
definitive form of a magazine, some of the possibilities 
of the camera—a machine with the marvelous power to 
re-create the light of a specific moment in time. 

We wish to share with you the wit, sadness, magnifi- 
cence and liveliness of the photographs that have been 
made by imaginative persons here and abroad, in our 
lifetimes as well as in times past. It is good to remember 
the great names of this young craft: Atget, Daguerre, 
Brady, Stieglitz, Nadar, D. O. Hill, Jackson, Cameron, 
Carroll, Griffith, Flaherty, Eisenstein and so many others 
—some of them anonymous—who are still alive in the 
vision they recorded through their lenses. 

And that is all! The memory of fine photographs we 
have seen and the hope that we may be able to uncover 
orspoint out a few more in these pages, sustains the 
editors. 


Meanwhile, good seeing and many Independence Days. 
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Why make a pretty girl look her Synchro-Sunlight is the magic key to getting snapshots you’ll What a difference Synchro-Sun- 
worst? And it’s all your fault if be proud of — and that will delight your subject. The idea light makes! It enables you to get 
you make her face the sun when is simple —the results spectacular. You place your subject a natural smiling expression and 
you take her picture. With the sun with the sun at the back or to one side — then illuminate the beautiful back lighting. Same girl 
right in her eyes, she can’t help face with Kalart synchronized flash. Use this technique for shown at left, photo taken same day, 
but squint and frown. group pictures, too. same camera, same photographer. 


Synchro-Sunlight Guide Shows How 
FREE —with coupon below 


Taking Synchro-Sunlight pictures is fun and easy — WHEN you 
know how to balance daylight with flash. The new Kalart 
Synchro-Sunlight Guide shows you how at a glance. Covers all 
popular black and white films - COLOR FILMS — and leading 
types of flashbulbs. Just turn the dial and there’s the answer — 
simple, clear, easy-to-follow. Use Synchro-Sunlight to balance 
your lighting when part of your subject is in shadow and part in 
bright sunshine — to take snapshots on porches or other deep 
shade — to get brilliant, full-lighted pictures early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon. Hurry and send for your Guide today. 


NeW KALART 


SUPER Speed Flash 
with built-in flash 


KAL-Q-LATOR 


Hitch your camera to the new Kalart 
SUPER Speed Flash and you can be 
sure of beautiful Synchro-Sunlight 
pictures — brilliant indoor flash pic- 
tures. The exclusive Kalart Flash 
KAL-Q-LATOR gives you a “magic 
brain” that takes the arithmetic out 
of flash photography. Shows correct 
lens setting instantly for all indoor 
or after-dark flash pictures with 
COLOR FILM — with black and 
white film — for any distance. Sunni 


Plainville, Conn. Dept. D-7 


Please send me, free of charge, one Kalart 
Synchro-Sunlight Guide. (One Guide per 
coupon.) 


Print name and address 


In Canada, send coupon to: Hughes 
Owens Co., Ltd., 103 Princess St., Winnipeg. 


This offer expires Sept. 30, 1953 


ccs eee eine ees 






© The Kalart Co., Inc. 


WORLD’S FIRST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTO FLASH SYNCHRONIZERS 





Notes From A Laboratory 





By Herbert C. McKay 


THE STEREO PICTURE II: 
Continued from May 


One of the greatest problems of planar 
photography is that of suggesting depth. 
When this is done successfully the picture 
is accorded technical recognition because 
of it. Many pictorial prize winners would 
not have been so recognized were it not 
for the skill exhibited in suggesting that 
the picture is not, indeed, printed upon a 
flat surface. 

For some unexplained reason, most stere- 
ographers assume that because stereo auto- 
matically reproduces the depth seen in the 
original, these extrinsic factors should be 
deliberately ignored. It is not only that 
they are not to be depended upon to show 
depth, but they should be deliberately 
excluded from the stereogram. Such rea- 
soning is highly illogical. 

The stereo camera can be fooled just as 
easily as the eye! The fact that stereo 
does display depth for exactly the same 
reason that it is visible to the eye, only 
makes deficiencies of depth more obvious 
than if stereo were based upon some super- 
visual principle. 

Perhaps this reasoning comes from the 
fact that we assume stereoscopic vision, 
the perception of depth, to be a constant 
factor. This is far from being true. There 
are factors which make the perception of 
depth to direct vision far more distinct 
than when such factors are absent. 

At the same time, we must remember 
that in the absence of every such extrinsic 
factor of depth perception which can be 
excluded, the stereogram continues to 
show unmistakable depth; while under 
similar conditions the planar photograph 
loses every suggestion of depth. 

Stated in another way, the correct use of 
extrinsic depth factors adds a suggestion 
of depth to the planar photograph; their 
absence totally robs the planar print of 
any such suggestion. The presence of these 
factors in the stereogram will enhance the 
natural depth, and their absence will not 
eliminate it. In the planar we deal with 
the presence or absence of depth; in the 
stereogram we deal with the degree of 
depth present. 

Therefore, while the stereogram will in- 
evitably show depth if there was any in 


the original, the effectiveness of even the 


stereogram can be enhanced by the proper 
use of these extrinsic factors. 
Now let us see what these are. 


Extrinsic Factors 


Perspective. Perspective is automatic in 
any photograph. Moreover, despite the 
arguments against distorted perspective, 
any photograph automatically shows the 
perspective normal to the focal length of 
the lens used. The sole exception lies in 
such optical aberrations as curved field 
and the like. 

Perspective has to do primarily with the 
diminution of the relative sizes of images 
as the distance of the objects from the 
camera (or eye) increases. This leads to 
the second principle which is but one of 
the phases of the foregoing, namely the 
tendency of parallel lines to appear to 
converge in the distance. 

No more need be said because perspec- 
tive is almost unavoidable, although by the 
use of some device such as a swingback it 
may be deliberately distorted to some 
degree. With the normal stereo camera, 
perspective will take care of itself. How- 
ever, in certain “control” work we take 
advantage of a discrepancy between per- 
spective size and parallax distance to pro- 
duce highly realistic distortions of normal 
size (space control). 

Overlapping contour. Here we again 
have an automatic effect. Suppose you 
make a photograph of a tree and a house 
which are in a straight line with the cam- 
era. If the tree is nearer than the house, 
part of the house will be obscured by the 
trunk and lower branches. If the house is 
nearer, these portions of the tree will be 
obscured by the house. It is interesting to 
know, however, that in the pseudogram, 
distances are reversed, and while portions 
are still blocked to view, the more distant 
seem to be nearer. 

Aerial perspective. This is the gradual 
loss of detail and definition with distance 
caused by atmosphere between the lens and 
the object. Pictorialists use blue filters at 
times, or wait until there is an actual fog 
or mist and take special pains to introduce 
this effect to suggest distance. It is highly 
effective in planar. In stereo it tends to 
look like actual fog, and in some instances 
it obscures the background so much as to 
defeat its own purpose. Unlike the planar 
picture, the stereogram introduces its own 


natural, visual diffusion and does not need 
any such device. This is one extrinsic 


factor which is likely to injure the stereo- 
gram rather than help it. 


Contour shadow. The wavy shape of a 
shadow cast upon a curved surface, or the 
jagged shape when it is cast upon an angu- 
lar one is of great aid in planar pictures, 
and it certainly does not detract from the 
stereogram. When there is strong light 
evident, the absence of cast shadows is 
unnatural. However, in the stereogram, 
these shadows may be of the faintest and 
still serve their purpose. 

Shadow gradation. This is the most 
important of those extrinsic factors under 
our control. A planar photograph of a 
pure white ball, and of a disc painted to 
represent a shaded ball, will confuse the 
experts when flatly lighted. The painted 
disc will seem to be a ball, and the ball 
will appear as a disc. This is not possible 
in the stereogram, for the flat, white ball 
will show its depth and the shaded disc will 
show its planar surface. 

However, when a ball, lighted at an 
angle, is compared in a stereogram with 
a flatly lighted one,. it will be seen that the 
modeling light gives an image which is 
more readily identified as to its true, 
spherical shape, while the flatly lighted one 
might be mistaken for a solid of oval shape 
rather than circular section. 

Statements similar to these have often 
led those unfamiliar with stereo to say 
they are specious arguments designed only 
to cover the lack of real difference between 
stereo and planar. That is not true be- 
cause the stereogram always has perfectly 
evident true depth—it displays the depth 
which the eye would see. The whole point 
is that even to direct vision, there is a con- 
tinual change of the degree of depth seen. 

Stereo infinity. Stereoscopic vision is 
made possible by the space between the 
two eyes, which in turn produces a dif- 
ferent image in each eye. When the object 
distance is such that this difference is 
insignificant, then true stereo vision (vision 
of parallax) disappears and beyond that 
distance objects have the appearance they 
would present to monocular vision. So says 
theory, and every tangible fact we know 
supports the theory. 

Objects at greater and greater distances 
grow flatter and flatter, and at the same 
time the effect of the extrinsic factors grow 
greater until at stereo infinity they take 
over completely. Hence we often read that 
beyond stereo infinity the stereogram is as 
flat as a planar photograph. 

Well, it is true in one sense, but not in 
the perspective sense. If we look at the 
real scene or a stereogram, we sense a 
continuing distance which does not appear 
in the planar view. It is not parallactic 
vision, for that must be limited. But it is 
something which has to do with binocular 
vision, for it disappears from the planar 
shot. Hence we must say that regardless 


of stereo infinity, the stereogram continues 


to show us as great a degree of distance 
as would be revealed by viewing the 
original scene with our own eyes. 
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Ratda gives you... 





The Greatest Little 35mm Camera Made 





Fiat, compact, light and trim, a Baldinette is the ideal 
companion for pocket or purse. Lens and shutter are 
fully protected while closed. The push of a button 
snaps the camera open...ready for instant action. 

These Baldinettes are superbly constructed and 
handsomely finished. They are equipped with famous 
lenses and flash-synchronized shutters... just about 


BALDINETTE 395 


A true miniature, ple to h 
quipped with Schneider Radi £3.5 coated lens 
and all the features designed for better picture 


quality. nije 





die, easy to use... 





Features Include: 

@ Fully Synchronized (M-X) 
Prontor SV Shutter 

®@ Eight speeds: 1 sec. to 
1/300th, plus ‘B’ 

® Body release with 
Double Exposure Prevention 

® Easy Front-lens Focusing 

® Built-in Self Timer 

® Automatic Film Stop and 
Counter : 


® Optical Viewfinder 
© Accessory Clip 






With £3.5 Schneider Radionar 
Coated Lens .. . Only $4995 





' Manufacturers of Fine Cameras Since 1908. 


everything for top-notch pictures in black-and-white 
and color. Feature for feature, price for price, there 
is no better buy. 

BALDA Products include the Baldix and Baldalux 
roll film cameras. See your dealer or write for litera- 
ture: Kling Photo Corporation, 235 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Western Offices: Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Super BALDINETTE 35 


A top-quality miniature with coupled rangefinder, 

in a choice of two famous lenses in fully syn- 

chronized Compur-Rapid shutters. The Super Baldin- 

ette 35 is your assurance of truly 

outstanding picture results. 

Features Include: 

® Coincident-image Coupled 
Rangefinder 

® Fully-Synchronized (M-X) 
Compur Rapid Shutter 

® Nine speeds: 1 sec. to 
1/500th, plus ‘B’ 

® Body release with Double 
Exposure Prevention 

® Helical Focusing Mount 

® Automatic Film Stop 
and Counter 


© Optical Viewfinder 
© Accessory Clip 








with 2.8 Schneider Xenar Coated Lens . . . Only $199% 
with f2 Schneider Xenon Coated Lens... Only 129% 


BALDA CAMERAS are made in Western Germany 











SPEEDLIGHT 








In a previous letter I requested 

specific guide numbers for my 100 

watt-second speedlight. You beat 

around the bush and talked about 

“averages” and “try test exposures 

in this range,” etc. Doesn’t anyone 

know enough about speedlight to 
provide exact information? 
—G.R., Long Beach, Calif. 

Yes, I’m slippery as an eel when you try 
to pin me down to specific guide number 
information. I'll tell you why. Actually, 
speedlight provides a much wider exposure 
range that is capable of producing top- 
quality negatives. The guide number em- 
ployed may be changed, if you wish, ac- 
cording in the degree of contrast desired 
for a given subject, according to the film, 
developer and development time and accord- 
ing to the negative density and contrast 
preferred for your enlarger. You can, of 
course, use a fixed guide number if you 
wish, modifying the other factors to fit it; 
or change the guide number to match the 
film and processing time. 

Take a look at the accompanying Watt- 
Second Guide Number Graph. Many vari- 
ables are juggled together in an attempt to 
provide an average guide number, based 
upon thousands of exposures by myself and 
many others in various states. 

Below are listed some of the material 
and equipment variables, which affect the 
guide number and which are averaged to 
provide the guide numbers obtainable from 
the Graph. 

a) Variations in the types of 
films in their response to the short 
duration speedlight flash. 

b) Activity of the developer em- 
ployed and development time. 

ce) Differences in flash duration 
between high voltage and low volt- 
age flash units of the same power. 

d) Efficiency of the flashtube in 
converting electrical energy into 
light. 

e) Reflector efficiency. 

f) Angle of reflector coverage. 

g) Type enlarger used. 

Obviously, to provide an exact guide 
number it would be necessary to have de- 
tailed information on the above. Anyway, 
it is much better to have some freedom to 
adjust the guide number to match your 


ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


equipment, processing methods and ma- 
terials. 

Different photographers may employ 
widely different guide numbers though 
using a similar speedlight equipment. For 
example, two friends of mine, both well 
known magazine photographers, have 
identical speedlight units. One uses a 
Rollei camera, usually with Supreme or 
Plus X film and deveiops the recom- 


by varying the development time in devel- 
opers they were accustomed to using and 
making test enlargements from the best 
negatives. Having established the best type 
negative for their particular enlarging 
equipment and the one that they believed 
produced the best picture, they stick to the 
same materials and procedure. Invariably 
they obtain uniform, top-quality negatives 
from almost 100 percent of their exposures. 
Try out the Graph, using the guide num- 
ber it shows, with a test exposure or two. 
Make a few additional exposures employing 
numbers 25 percent and 50 percent higher 
and lower than the first. Extend develop- 
ment 15 or 20 percent. Several of the 
resultant negatives should make excellent 
prints and from here on in it is easy to 
make any necessary slight corrections to 
obtain perfectly exposed negatives. After 
an exact guide number is established one 
should, of course, make the customary— 
and usually instinctive—adjustments to cor- 
rect for varying degrees of reflectivity of 
surroundings and subject matter. 


WATT-SECOND GUIDE NO. GRAPH 
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Average Guide Numbers 


Enter graph at left with power of speedlight in watt-seconds. Move 
right to intersect heavy diagonal line representing type of film being 
used. Move straight down to bottom of graph to get average guide 
number. Divide this by distance in feet from lamp to subject to get 
diaphragm setting. Ex: using a guide number of 160, and with lamp 10 
feet from subject, 160-10 equals diaphragm setting of f/16. 


mended time, or slightly less, in a slow 
working fine grain developer. He employs 
a guide number about half that shown by 
the Graph. He produces prints of superb 
quality with the especially pleasing softness 
and beautiful gradation that characterizes 
his work. 

The other uses a 4x5 camera and one of 
the films especially responsive to speed- 
light, usually Super Panchro-Press, type B. 
By using DK60a and extending develop- 
ment 75 percent the guide number is upped 
approximately 100 percent above the aver- 
age indicated by the Graph. The resultant 
prints have an especially crisp quality with 
excellent shadow detail and without any 
tendency toward blocked highlights or 
excessive grain. 

Both arrived at the guide numbers they 
prefer by making a few test exposures, 


Remember, when using this graph it is 
assumed that the total power of the speed- 
light is applied to flashtubes which are 
directed on the camera side of subject. If 
multi-lamp speedlight units are used the 
number of lamps in operation should be 
divided into the total power to obtain the 
watt-second rating of each. The proportion 
of power directed to lights on camera side 
of subject may then be readily determined. 
For example: a 100 watt-second speedlight 
with two lamps (one on subject and one on 
background) would have an effective rating, 
as far as exposure is concerned, of 50 watt- 
seconds. 

After test exposures any necessary Guide 
Number modification may be made to con- 
form to the exact film, developer, and de- 
velopment time preferred for the enlarging 
equipment in use. 
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Customer Satisfaction Assured \ i Buy Your Photo Needs on Our 
All Merchandise Guaranteed | \ | Convenient Credit Terms 
: A 


Every Item Advertised in stock e BRAND NEW e Guaranteed Deliveries 


Specialists In Single Lens Reflex Cameras 


For the Ultimate Quality in 35mm Photography 


EXAKTA VX ate. 


"Through the lens focusing" 


Here is the single-lens reflex camera that gives you the exact picture you see in the viewfinder, the 
camera with interchangeable viewfinders so you can switch from waist-level to eye-level viewfinding 
in an instant, and the camera with lens interchangeability so you can use high-speed and long 
lenses to cope with all lighting conditions and cover the entire field of play. 





a dtinsta tee ® 








EXAKTA YX with AUTO Dieshreem, with £3.5 coated Zeiss Tessar lens. $269.50 ee ee On ne I coc. os cncnectéenbdeecedduecandekses $249.50 
EXAKTA VX with AUTO Diaphragm, 2.8 coated Zeiss Tessar lens...... 279.80 EXAKTA VX with f2.0 Xenon i REE REE AE A 257.80 
EXAKTA VX with AUTO Diaphragm, f2.0 coated Zeiss Biotar lens..... 353.30 EXAKTA VX with f1.9 Primopian ... vad caneireataeaaannde 260.00 
New 1953 Deluxe Exakta VX with Pre-Set f2 Zeiss Biotar, complete with new PENTA-PRISM Finder featuring built-in sengetindes: ksegcetiaeexurseawell $400.00 
New 1953 Deluxe Exakta VX with f1.5 Zeiss Biotar, complete with new PENTA-PRISM Finder featuring built-in rangefinder ...............-...... ... $450.00 
MAGNEAR LENS— NEW SPLIT-IMAGE FINDER FOR PENTA PRISM 

Makes possible split-image focusing, as well as ground glass focusing with the Penta Prism, eye 

VIEWFINDER level viewfinder of the Exakta. It consists of a regular ground glass with a center circle made up 

of two half circle lenses. Correct focus can be determined on the ground glass and with the two 

For Exakta V and VX Models only. For ultra close-up center lenses. The lenses each show a portion of the image. If the image is in focus, the two 

photography and photo-micrography. Employing reg- ap are in line; if it is - of o* ber ay ay -_ nag of 7 Split-image focusing - 

ular 50mm lens, a 5X Magnification is ob- e done at apertures as small as f5.6. Replaces the regular — rism ground glass instantly 

tained. Fits into a reflex housing. Without lens $25 50 and easily. Available as standard equipment with the Penta Prism and Exakta VX with 58mm f2 


Biotar lens for $400.00, or available separately for $85.00, or installed in the Penta Prism for $35.00. 








SAVE $29.15 ON THIS. SPECIAL! 


PRAKTIFLEX FX. ~ 
COMBINATION OFFER 


1953 PRAKTIFLEX FX Camera with f2.9 Victar coated lens (A)... .$99.50 
PRAKTIFLEX FX TELEPAR 105mm f4.5 Coated telephoto lens (B).. 44.20 





Genuine Leather Eveready Case (C)......................... 10.95 
PUTTING FOS POMIIINTIIE, oo ons desc scnvesinsessevedemesy 13.50 
Regular list price $168.15 


WESTEN’S PRICE $139.00 


Here is the 35mm single-lens reflex camera that takes the guesswork out of photography by showing 
the exact picture you are going to get before you expose the film. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES: Easily interchangeable lenses. Pre-Set diaphragm lens control. Waist- 
level reflex viewfinder and eye-level sports finder. Original factory synchronization. Focal plane 
shutter with 9 settings. Coupled film transport and shutter cocking. Convenient operating controls. 





PRAR TOA FX with 2.9 50mm Prakticar PRAKTIFLEX FX 2.8 50mm Zeiss Tessar 
coated lens .. .$ 99.50 T-coated, pre-set diaphragm lens ....$169.50 
PRAKTIFLEX FX with 3.5 S0mm Zeiss PRAKTIFLEX FX with #2 58mm Zeiss Biotar 
— T-coated, pre-set diaphragm 139.50 T-coated, pre-set diaphragm lens .... 220.00 
YOU GET ALL 4 ITEMS ILLUSTRATED PRAKTIFLEX EX with {1.9 Sémm Meyer Prismfinder for Praktiflex FX ............ 19.95 
ABOVE FOR JUST $139! Primoplan V-coated lens ............. 139.50 Eveready case for Praktiflex FX ..... 10.95 


All Lenses and Accessories shown above in the EXAKTA section will also fit the PRAKTIFLEX FX. 


DES ACCEPTED 
USE OUR . ae in Plan pao. To Gi's ANOTHER WESTEN FIRST! 


35mm SUPER-TOMIC COLOR FILM 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN EXPOSURE INDEX 125 
Pay only 10% down... balance in 


15 Exposure Roll $3.95 
convenient monthly payments. Send 








30 Exposure Roll $5.95 


802 STATE STREET 


three credit references with order. | MAPPED DMC MCD LGL TT MM TAAL [Mm | Serore ovtsinabiersssnl® Soler snot Never 


Price Includes Processing and Mounting. 
oO 
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———, 8 Do you seek wider choice of subject matter, 
i greater freedom in developing interesting 
I s 9 ° 
SS techniques? If so, the Contax II-a is the cam- 
ne a TT 


era for you! 


The speed and accuracy with which you 
can operate this versatile camera is really 
amazing. Easy, two-finger manipulation and 
automatic film-transport enable you to make 
shots in fast succession. Its lens-coupled 
range-finder permits sighting and focusing 
through one eye-piece. All speeds—up to 
1/1250 sec.—controlled by one dial. Large, 
easy-to-grasp winding knob shows type of 
film loaded. Self-timer permits 3, 6, 9 and 
12 sec. delay. Its coated Zeiss Opton lenses 
have bayonet mounts—can be inserted in a 
jiffy. Has built-in flash synchronization and 
an enduring all-metal focal-plane shutter. 


36 pictures on a single cartridge of film. 


WLTAX) 


LRon 


Cameras 





















CONTAX Il-a 


At leading dealers. Write for literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


A new book THE CONTAX WAY—at photo dealers 
or from us $3.75. By mail, add 17c¢ postage. 











SPEEDPRESS ) 


with revolving back 











Your “Basic” Camera a Life Time 
Investment 
Use it for Press work, Portraits, Pictorials, Actions, 


Prints of Sparkling Performance 


The New 4x5 Solar ~~ will thrill you with 
it’s great performance. Takes negatives up to 4x5 


etc. Color and Black and White. A custom-built 
job, all metal, and will take the roughest kind of 
treatment. Used by news papers everywhere. This 
is the greatest value on the market for all types 
of work, Fully guaranteed. See it at your decler 


or write direct. — Price $8 450 


(Less lens) 





in. Many exclusive features. New Light Equalizer, 
New Actinic Baseboard. Cool operation, smooth 
fast operation and Proven Performance, etc. place 
Solars above others. Buy the best at the stort. Let 
us tell you the full story of this and companion 


= eee 


(Less lens) ............ 


al better dealers @ or urile @ BURKE G JAMES, Inc., 319 S. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 














BOOKS IN REVIEW 


NEW GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by Berenice Abbott, Crown Publishers, 
New York. Price: $3.95 (revised edi- 
tion). 

Miss Abbott is an articulate woman. She 
is also one of the most creative and influ- 
ential forces in American photography. Put 
these elements together and the result is a 
book on photography that would illuminate 
the subject for anyone—photographer or not. 
In other words, she does not indulge in the 
kind of “expertese” that dominates so much 
of photographic literature. Nor are her sug- 
gestions and advice sugared with the atti- 
tude that all of photography is as simple as 
falling off a log. Photography is fun, of 
course, but a great deal of the fun derives 
from the fact that it is also a skill. 

The book is a sober yet fascinating guide 
to all major topics of photographic interest 
including “What is Photography,” devel- 
oping, printing, miniature work and color 
photography—to list the contents of a few 
of the 25 chapters. Miss Abbott’s “Guide” 
is a first-rate introduction to the craft as 
well as a refreshing handbook for the ad- 
vanced amateur. Excellent illustrations. 


FORD AT FIFTY, An American Story, 
Simon & Schuster, New York. Price: 
$2.95. 

Despite a determined effort to bring the 
innovations of modern photo-journalism to 
bear on this “portrait” of the Ford Motor 
Company, Ford at Fifty remains at best a 
kind of year-book or college annual—of 
greatest interest to those directly concerned 
with it. 

The style of the book, which is profusely 
illustrated in both color and_black-and- 
white, echoes but does not really equal the 
familiar industrial coverage of Life and For- 
tune. There is a kind of brisk self-congratu- 
lation in both text and pictures which does 
not do justice to the life of the people in- 
volved. However, as a pictorial pat on the 
back for a major American company, the 
book is undeniably done in good taste and 
should make workers and management swell 
with pride on Ford’s 50th anniversary. 

One afterthought: haven’t we seen enough 
shots taken from a high-wide angle of a 
group of individuals or objects plunked in 
the middle of a field in order to make some 
statistical point or other? This stock Life 
shot should be buried before someone gets 
the idea of lining up all the members of the 
human race on the Great Plains for a pic- 
ture story layout. The possibilities are over- 
whelming. “You are requested to be present 
at 11:00 AM, August 10, 195—, at a point 
exactly ten miles NNW of Wichita, Kansas, 
for inclusion in a group portrait of the hu- 
man race.” 


Run for your lives! 
—B. D. 
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SUMMERTIME is filter time! 


With nature’s (and man-made) color at its brightest, summertime ushers in a wealth of wonderful picture- 
taking material. Now, more than at any other time of the year, the picture-taker must use filters to properly 
balance the film with summer’s tricky light conditions. By properly selecting and using filters, a host of ef- 
fects and illusions can be achieved—real PICTURE-MAGIC! And don’t forget—a set of filters and lens 
shade makes a wonderful gift for your favorite picture-taking grad this season! Below is a useful guide to 
the proper filter selection with all popular color films. These recommendations are for average use, and can 
be deviated from according to one’s own desires. A wallet-size reprint on a card can be obtained by writing 
Tiffen Marketing Co., 619 Sackett St.. Brooklyn 17, N. Y., mentioning this magazine. 


HANDY FILTER SELECTOR 






































EKTACHROME DAYLIGHT 

LIGHT SOURCE | on scupome DAYLIGHT | KODACHROME A EKTACHROME B ANSCO DAYLIGHT ANSCO TUNGSTEN 
Direct Sunlight, 
mid-day, nearby Skylight 1-A Type A #85 +85-B No filter needed | Conv. #11 
subject 
Open Shade, clear, | Skylight 1-A, or ’ ' 
nearby subject #8] Type A #85 #85-B #UV-16 Conv. #11 
Direct Sunlight, : Conv. #11 plus 
distant subject Skylight #1-A Type A #85 +85-B #UV-15 #UV-15 
Daylight, cloudy or Type A #85 plus | +85-B plus 
overcast, nearby | Skylight #1-A, oF | cyviight 41-0 or | Haze UV #¢2-A or | #UV-15 oF on 11 plus 
subject #81 #81 #81 #UV-16 #UV- 

Type A #85 pl 
ce S —s Haze #1 or an “ies #85-B plus #UV-16 or Conv. #11 plus 
overcast, distant Haze +1 or 1A vA VAT 
subject Haze UV #2-A Haze UV #2-A #81 or #81- #UV-1 #UV- 
Late afternoon, | 2.0 Flash or Type A #85 | ##85-B plus 
brilliant sun, #82-A plus #82-A #87-A #82-A #UV-15 
Southern climate 
Photofloods No filter #UV-15 plus Conv. #11 plus 
(3400°K) #00 needed #E1A Conv. #10 #82-A 
3200°K Lamps #80 plus #82-A | #82-A No filter needed | Conv. +10 No filter needed 
All Photoflash 

# C or #81- -D #82-A #UV-16 

(except SM & SF) 2D Flash #81-C or #81-D | +81 
SM & SF Flash not recommended | +81-A not recommended] not recommended} #81 
High Speed - use mfg. use mfg. . 
Electronic Flash 810 recommendation | recommendation #810 Conv. #12 


























Color Films are balanced at the following temperatures: 
Ektachrome & Kodachrome Daylight 5400°K * Kodachrome A 3400°K * Ektachrome B 3200°K 
Ansco Color Daylight 5400°K * Ansco Color Tungsten 3500° K. 








BRIGHTER! COOLER! 


BRUMBERGER 
SLIDE PROJECTORS 





300 Watt Blower-Cooled and Versatile, too! 


+1405 FLEETWOOD $69.50 


Includes 5” £:3.5 lens and choice of any 

of the following 3 carriers: 

1—for 2 x 2 Binders (35mm, Bantam, etc.) 
2—for 234 x 2% Binders (24% x 2% slides) 
3—for single frame of stereo binder 
Two-switch control; bulb cannot light unless 
fan is “ON.” Fan has own switch. 

EXTRA CARRIERS, $3.95 ea. @ CASE, $9.95 


+ 1422 RIVIERA $59.50 
Similar to the #1405 FLEETWOOD but 
with single switch controland 5” f:4 lens. 
#C-11 Case $9.95. Holds 
Models #1405, #1422, #1307. 








300 Watt Blower-Cooled for 2” x 2” Binders 
#1363 AUTO-MAT $70.50 


Includes Airequipt Automatic Slide Changer 
and 1 magazine (for 2” x 2” Cardboard mounts 
only). Single switch control and 5” f:4 lens. 
Manual 2” x 2” and stereo carriers can be used. 


#C-12 CASE $14.95. Holds all modeis 
with Airequipt Changer and 10 magazines. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


BRUMBERGER 


34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


12 





}ETTERS 





On Crane's Photographs 


Dear Sir: Congratulations on Burton 
Crane’s photographs of Hong Kong harbor 
in the March issue of your magazine. 
Beecher Ogden 


New York, N.Y. 


Thanks! Mr. Crane explores less exotic but 
equally elusive subject-matter as the editor 
of the N. Y. Times’ “Business Book Shelf.” 


The Use of D-25 Developer 


Dear Sir: It is a pleasure to see the photos 
by William Current and to read the article 
about his work in the February 1953 issue 
of AMERICAN PHoTocraPHy. The developer 
Mr. Current uses differs only in an insig- 
nificantly higher sodium sulfite content 
from Eastman Developer D-25, worked out 
by Crabtree and Henn, and discussed at 
some length by Edward T. Howell in the 
AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(1950), in the article “Recent Advances in 
Developers and Development.” The Re- 
plenisher DK-25-R makes unnecessary the 
one time use of D-25, although the lower 
replenishing addition of 35cc per roll sug- 
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Photogram made by Ken Eisler of New York. 


. 


‘ 


Parts of developing tank were placed on normal 
contrast paper under enlarger; exposed 8 secs. 


gested by Mr. Howell is definitely better 
than the higher rate of 45cc sometimes 
published. 

Ansel Adams’ writings originally started 
my use of D-25 for negatives 244x3\4 or 
smaller, and the related D-23 for larger 
sizes. D-25 is outstanding for excellent 
gradation and shadow detail; the best all- 
around formula I have found. 

John W. Iliff 
Cleveland, Ohio 





ANOTHER LEICA FIRST! 





E. Leitz, producer of the first precision 
35 mm camera, announces with pride the 
perfection of a new and radically different 
Leica lens—the Summicron 50 mm f/2 


The Summicron employs a new type of 
glass, and an optical design which achieves 
the highest degree of color correction ever 
attained in a high-speed lens. Resolution 
is extremely high in both color and black- 
and-white photography. 

The Summicron is a seven glass element 
lens incorporating a radical new design 


THE 
REVOLUTIONARY, 
NEW 


| SUMMICRON 


50 mm f/2 LENS 


principle and utilizing newly developed high 
refractive optical glasses combined with 
air lenses of a special shape and effect. 
This makes possible a degree of correction 
found in no other lens. 


See the magnificent new Summicron at 
your franchised dealer’s now. 


E. LEITZ, INC. , 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y, ALCa 


Leica cameras and accessories + Binoculars + Microscopes 
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Throughout the World Our Students Are 
Winning Success in PHOTOGRAPHY with 


HOME STUDY 
TRAINING 


IN ANY LAND OR ANY LANGUAGE, 
NY! STANDS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING AT ITS BEST 


Such far-flung fame proves again that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success—the amazing success of our grad- 
uates everywhere in the world. From Cape Town to 
Greenland, from Calcutta to Honolulu and from 
New York to California, ambitious men and women 
like yourself have equal opportunity to reach their 
goal in photography. They sent for our big FREE 
book and became convinced that this was the field 
for them. After graduation, many establish them- 
selves in well-paid positions, or in profitable busi- 
i nesses of their own. Others lead exciting careers as 
free-lance photographers, or find thrilling recogni- 
tion as prize-winning hobbyists. What’s more, they 
earn while they learn. 


So highly regarded is NYI’s reputation as a train- 
ing center, that the governments of several foreign 
countries have chosen this school for their spon- 
sored students. NYI’s formula for success—which has 
enabled thousands to qualify easily, quickly, in- 
expensively in spare time at home—can be YOURS! 
Send for the FREE book. Prove to yourself—based on 
the experience of thousands of others—that whoever 
you are, wherever you live, NYI training can bring 
success in photography to YOU. WRITE TODAY! 

: 
ak! 


NEW YORK 
Dept. 78, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


NSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





kiry One of America’s OLDEST and LARGEST ’ 
4 
YEAR Photography Schools Leadership since 1910 4 
1 
‘ Cor ondence Co 
RESIDENT TRAINING-— Visit, write or phone our Resident School if you q aainiiiianiecataennnins 
prefer On-the-Spot Training. Complete facilities include 14 studios, 18 D ata 
streamlined labs, glamorous models, and the finest up-to-date speedlight ; —7 
and color equipment. Day and night sessions. Co-ed. Full or Special © pete 
Short-Term Courses. Deferred payment plan. Immediate registration. : a. 
City. 


APPROVED FOR ALL VETERAN 
TRAINING: You can now get 
NY! Correspondence or Resi- 
dent Training under the new 
(P.L. 550) G.I. Bill. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 78, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


STUDENTS NOW 
IN TRAINING IN 
58 FOREIGN LANDS 
and all the 48 STATES 


ARGENTINA 
ARUBA 

AUSTRALIA 

BAHAMAS 

BELGIAN CONGO 
BRAZIL 

BRITISH GUIANA 
CANADA 

CHILE 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

DOMINICA 

FRENCH GUIANA 
GREECE 

GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

HAWAII 

; HOLLAND 
i HONDURAS 
INDIA 

INDONESIA 

IRAQ 

IRELAND 

ISRAEL 

ITALY 

JAMAICA 

JORDAN 

KOREA 

LEBANON 

LIBERIA 
LUXEMBURG 
MACAO 

MALAYA 

MEXICO 

MOROCCO 

NEW HEBRIDES 
NEW ZEALAND 
NICARAGUA 

F NIGERIA 
e PAKISTAN 
PANAMA 

PERU 

PHILIPPINES 
PORTUGAL 
MOZAMBIQUE 
RHODESIA 

NEW GUINEA 
SAUD! ARABIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
SWEDEN 

THAILAND 
TRINIDAD 
TRIPOLITANIA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
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Please send me complete information regarding 


C) Resident Training 





Zone State 








FREE BOOK GIVES EXCITING FACTS 





(-] Check if eligible under new G.I. Bill 
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Shoot Better ™ 
COLOR... Easier! 


You'll like the new G-E Mascot 
meter. Tells instantly how to 
set your camera for color mov- 
ies, slides, stereo. Pays for itself 
in film and pictures saved. Easy 
to read as a watch. See it at your 
photo dealer’s. . . . $15.95* 


General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. *Fair traded 
606-135 


THE NEW 


& MASCOT 


os 


— 








juLy 1903: Grim problems connected with 
the use of flash powder concerned the ed- 
itors of this magazine 50 years ago. In 
answer to a letter from a reader, the editor 
writes: “Yes, we noticed the formula to 
which you refer, but decline to help you 
in any way to blow up yourself or your 
assistant. A flashlight that in- 
cludes magnesium, red phosphorus, potas- 
sium chlorate and sulphide of antimony 
cannot be too severely left alone.” On an- 
other page is reported the very real danger 
and possible injury from the flash of 1903: 
“Mr. Ernest H. Wilhelm, an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, was instantly killed 


powder 








“Luna Park, Coney Island, At Night’ photo- 
graphed in 1903 by J.P. Chalmers on a Kodoid 
Plate. For more recent night shots, see p. 21. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


and others were seriously injured 
while making a flashlight group in their 
apartments in this city. Mr. Wilhelm had 
already made one exposure and it is pos- 
sible that he used an extra charge of pow- 
der to overcome the effect of the smoke in 
the room . . . It seems strange that so 
expert a photographer as Mr. Wilhelm 
should have miscalculated the force of the 
explosive . . . We record the sad occur- 
rence as a warning to others.” 

The editor comments on a reader's pic- 
ture: “We cannot congratulate you on the 
child portrait, and could reproduce it only 


as something to avoid.” Plain speaking! 





“Aquatic Sports’ by A.B. Phelan is a_ first- 
rate action shot of a familiar summer theme. 





The Foreign Lens 





excerpts from the photographic press abroad 


Edwin Landsler discusses taking pictures 
during “A Day at the Zoo” in the Amateur 
Photographer (England) and_ concludes 
with a paragraph that only lightly veils 
what must have been a memorable experi- 
ence: “As a brief last word I would advise 
a firm grip on apparatus owing to the habit 
of the younger visitors to charge from cage 
to cage in excited wild abandon. In partic- 
ular one should keep an eye on the lens 
hood, if the push-on type, or a separate 
rangefinder attached to the camera, since 
these can so easily be knocked off.” 
a 

Ferrania Magazine (Italy) carries an ad by 
the Microcine Co. of Bergamo announcing 
their new Orafon 16mm motion picture 
camera-projector. This machine takes pic- 
ture and sound simultaneously on two sep- 
arate of l6mm film, running in 
synchronism. Using the camera as a pro- 


strips 


jector, it is possible to project an already 
edited film and to record the sound track 
on the second strip of film. The camera 
uses standard “C” mount lenses on a three 


lens turret. It is motor driven by a battery, 
mounts on a standard tripod and uses 400 
foot magazines. In addition, it is possible 
to make contact prints from frames. 
s 

In brief a history of the Leica camera, the 
Photo-Markt (Vienna) tells how a slump 
in the microscope business in 1925 im- 
pelled the Leitz Co. to dig out of its vaults 
Oskar Barnack’s original models of the 
Leica which had gathered dust there for 
12 years. With the help of Prof. Max 
Berek, the first 5em 1:3.5 lens (called the 
fitted to the then 
Barnack’s calculations had led 
him to a negative size of 22x33mm. The 
35mm motion picture film already on the 
market proved so close to the ideal propor- 


Elmax) was nameless 


camera. 


tions that its use was almost predestined. 
Using two frames of the movie film, Bar- 
nack arrived at the now standard size of 
24x36mm. The camera was christened 
Leica (Leitz-Camera) and, fitted with the 
new Elmar lens, soon outstripped the mi- 
croscope business of Leitz & Co. 
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Our 67th Edition, and the most beautiful Annual we’ve ever published! 
Every page a photographic marvel you'll want to look at again and again! 


Over 200 Pages 


| More than 200 beautiful photographs 


3 BIG Picture Sections of over 30 pages each 


PLUS 


And many others, all making delightful reading and illustrated with 


the best choice of black-and-white and color photographs available. 


Large 10 x T!/, 
Cloth-bound 


Laminated 


Order your copy TODAY Only $3.50 


Easy-to-read articles by top professionals on 


Life-like Stereo 
Medical Photography 
The Movie Story 


Photography for the Traveler 








American Photography: Book Department 
553 Ave. of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, 


Yes, rush my copy of the NEW American Annual of 
Photography. | enclose $3.50 in....check....money order 
-...cash, 





Street 





City & State 














The Old-Fashioned Daguerreotype 
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comments on films 





Joan Rosengren 


THE AFTER-EFFECTS OF A CRIME 


I Confess, Alfred Hitchcock’s latest film, 
is an exciting exploration in the Master’s 
fnanner of the after-effects of a crime. At 
its beginning a street sign is cut in several 
times: an arrow with Direction printed on 
it shouts, “this way, this way—look!”— 
and then we are shown the still room where 
the murdered man lies. Immediately after- 
wards a priest, Father Logan (Montgomery 
Clift), sees from his window a man enter 
the cathedral and goes down to find out 
what he wants. 

As Father Logan walks alone in the small 
area of illumination furnished by a candle 
and searches among the pews for the man, 
we are aware he is vulnerable to attack 
from the whole dark vastness lying outside 
that light. Our concern about his safety is 
confirmed when the man, distraught, con- 
fesses that he has just murdered. 

Soon afterwards we discover that a chain 
of circumstantial evidence links the priest 
to the crime. Now the Hitchcock situation 
is complete: the murderer, the accused 
priest and the audience all know who is 
guilty and who is innocent. Therefore what 
happens will have a different meaning for 
them than for the characters in the film who 
don’t possess this information. Tension 
arises from their ignorance: when the other 
characters in J Confess know what we do, 
the film will be over. In Blackmail (1929) 
the police never know as much as the 
audience does, but we feel it is just that the 
blackmailer rather than the young girl 
murderer be chased to his death (see cut). 
The question is: in what way will the other 
characters in the film find out what must 
be known? 

In The Lady Vanishes (1939), we all 
know that the Lady had existed—but how 
to convince the other passengers on the 
train? Here Hitchcock’s brilliant handling 
of visual detail derives its importance and 
crucial meaning. The Lady had written her 


Blackmail (1929) “. . . it is just that the black- 


mailer . . . be chased to his death.” 
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Alfred Hitchcock—the Mystery Master 


name in the steam of the dining car win- 
dow in order to make it more clear when 
she introduced herself to the girl she had 
just met. The audience itself feels the in- 
tense frustration experienced by the girl 
when she hurries to the window to offer 
this as proof of the Lady’s existence—just 
as the train passes through a tunnel and 
the letters are obliterated with vapor from 
the locomotive. 

In much the same way in | Confess the 
audience notices the signs of anxiety shown 
by the wife of the murderer as she serves 
breakfast to the priests—her trembling 
hands on the dishes and so on—and the 
audience suffers frustration with Father 
Logan because no one else notices these 
give-away signs, no one thinks to question 
her. The importance of questioning her is 
clear to the audience, for the composite 
camera portrait of the woman that Hitch- 
cock has carefully drawn reveals her guilt 
and distress over her husband’s willingness 
to allow the priest to be accused. 

The murderer knows the priest cannot 
prove his innocence because of the sacred 
vow to keep the secrets entrusted to him in 
his capacity of confessor. With such visual 
details of the wife’s distress, Hitchcock 
builds a character, a scene, a mood. 

When Hitchcock uses a close-up shot he 
does not do it simply because he -has just 
used a number of shots of other varieties 
and it’s the close-up’s turn again. He uses 
it because there is a dramatic reason for 
doing so. His technique reminds you of 
the “symbolism” in the old romantic movies 
when the audience was shown a little still 
life of a rose, white gloves and a Bible just 
before the innocent, lovely, gentle young 
heroine appeared on the scene. 


Hitchcock’s use of this visual shorthand 
is infinitely more subtle and sophisticated 
and is slyly absorbed into the continuity of 
the film. A glass of whiskey balanced on a 
forehead at a fashionable party in J Confess 
indicates the frivolity and precariousness 
of a scene of high class fun that is about to 
be shattered by a phone call from the police. 
The hostess, involved in the murder through 
her past romance with Father Logan in his 
pre-priesthood days, tells the police the story 
of that romance in an attempt to clear him. 

Here again Hitchcock shows his under- 
standing of the capacities of the medium 
by using a soft focus effect in the flashback. 
This technique enables him to suggest the 
dream quality of her memories. 

Hitchcock also uses the camera to give 
his audience insight into Father Logan. 
Walking up hill, the young priest has come 
to the end of a street; he stops, covers his 
face with his hands and steps, figuratively, 
off into space: he has decided to go to the 
police once more. The dangerous nature of 
his decision has been suggested. 

Another example in this film of Hitch- 
cock’s economy and effectiveness with the 
camera, are his shots of the cathedrals of 
Quebec when the police visit them to dis- 
cover which priest has no alibi for the time 
at which the murder was committed. The 
cathedrals are shot quite close from below, 
continuing the threatening atmosphere of 
the film and at the same time revealing an 
important aspect of the character of this 
beautiful old French and Catholic city. 
And again, the conversation between the 
priest and the girl on one of the ferries that 
cross the St. Lawrence—part of the every- 
day life of the city—serves the double 
function of telling us something about the 
setting of our story and of giving the or- 
dinary atmosphere that Hitchock contrasts 
with the extraordinary ugliness of crime. 

Hitchcock is very aware that the feeling 
of fact, made possible by shooting on loca- 
tion in Quebec, gives conviction to his story. 

The Master is known to belong to the 
“editing-in-the-camera” school of movie 
making. This means that every shot has 
been planned in detail before shooting be- 
gins. Hitchock doesn’t just take pictures of 
actors, hoping to get something good. He 
composes every foot of the many sequences 
that will make up the finished work and 
then he turns the cameras on the fragments 
of action that he has selected to construct 
his story with. Could it be that this is one 
of the reasons why Hitchcock is the master 
in the mystery field—where every visual 
detail takes on the weight of being a pos- 
sible clue? J Confess is no great story, but 
the filmic terms in which Hitchcock tells it 
are great because they are born directly 
from the camera. They are unarguably _le- 
gitimate. Audiences know this and would 
have applauded at the beginning of this film 
as well as at the end if they had recognized 
Hitchcock strolling through the opening 
shot, followed closely by that arrow reading 
Direction. That’s what it is. 
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The big news for AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
in this, the 64th year of its existence, is the 
addition of Miss Berenice Abbott of New 
York and Mr. Minor White of California to 
our editorial board. They will be “Consult- 
ing Editors’—a new title and one which 
they will bear nobly, we’re sure. Miss Abbott 
begins a series in August on problems of 
broad photographic interest starting with 
“What is the American Tradition of Photog- 
raphy?” Author (see p. 10), teacher, his- 
torian and above all, photographer, Berenice 
Abbott has had one of the strongest positive 
influences on contemporary photography in 
America. Minor White, editor of Aperture 
and an eminent photographer himself, is no 
stranger to the pages of AMERICAN PHoroc- 


RAPHY. He will begin a series—“How to 
Read a Photo”— in the near future. 

. 
In addition, we welcome two new columns 
to our pages: “The Beginning Photograph- 
er” by Jerry Yulsman (p. 61) and “Camera 
Journalism” by Karl Barleben (p. 64). A 
brief biographical note on the authors ac- 
companies their respective articles. Mr. Bar- 
leben, incidentally, has consented to join 
our staff as a Contributing Editor. 

” 
“Comments on Films” (p. 16) which has 
run from time to time in AMERICAN Puo- 
TOGRAPHY will now be conducted regularly 
by Joan Rosengren—a student of communi- 
cations and motion picture arts. An assistant 





My Friends 
Looked rbround 

To See UI Was 
Really 7 


“I could see amazement written on their faces as | finished speaking 
at the meeting. For the first time | felt master of words | knew 


| must speak. Here at last was authority . . 


. conviction . . . force 


in my speech, and it all came through that home study course.” 


YOU TOO CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR SPEAKING VOICE 


Right in Your own home you 
learn under the guidance of 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Noted voice authority, teach- 
ing on RCA-Victor Records 


The Freemantel Course teaches 
you fo make your speaking 
voice so clear, resonant and 
interesting that people will 
want fo listen to what you say. 


A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


Tried, tested and proved suc 
cessful by 


e BUSINESSMEN 
e CLERGYMEN 

e TEACHERS 

° LAWYERS 

e SALESMEN 

e LECTURERS 

e CLUBWOMEN 

¢ PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
e CIVIC LEADERS 
e RADIO & TV 

e ANNOUNCERS 
e ETC., ETC. 


YOU GET six 12" double-faced unbreakable records and 
detailed (194 page) Book of Instructions. YOU LEARN not 
only how to use your voice, but actually HEAR the secrets 
ot successful voice control as spoken by Frederic Freemantel 
himself, It's just like receiving personal, private instruction 


right at the Institute itself. 


a 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


at Teacher’s College of Columbia University, 
Miss Rosengren studied at the Institute de 
Filmologie in Paris and has been a member 
of the National Board of Film Review. Like 
us, she loves to go to the movies. 
e 

Anthony Guyther, who has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to this month’s “Sum 
mer Weekend” (p. 26) has been a free-lance 
editorial photographer for a little over a 
year, operating from his New York east side 
studio. His work in photography includes 
high fashion, beauty, story illustration, nude 
photography and “how-to” articles for photo 
magazines. He also specializes in travel, 


Anthony 
Guyther 


flowers, children and still-life photography. 
In his own words: “The shots I like to take 
best—atmospheric and artistic—are the 
hardest kind to sell.” 
. 
Burt Owen, whose work has enlivened 
these pages frequently (p. 29, for example) 
has made hundreds of photographs of his 
seven-year-old daughter. In fact, a photo- 
graph of her is included in this year’s 
AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. But 
none of his shots satisfies his wife. When she 
wanted a photo to send to their relatives, 
she grabbed a box camera, set the young 
girl against a brick wall, and snapped away. 
Undaunted, Owen writes on “Posing Out- 
doors” in August. 
e 

In answer to several letters, we wish to 
assure our readers that AMERICAN PHoToc- 
RAPHY is always interested in seeing work ot 
theirs that may be of more than the usual 
photographic interest and quality. Frankly, 
we have never been much amused by some 
of the photo-tricks and gimmicks that can 
be done by anyone with loads of time and 
equipment and absolutely no imagination. 
But any photograph made with the end of 
showing some aspect of the world (that’s 


Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
Extension Division, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York I!, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation FREE illustrated literature. 


broad enough, isn’t it?) a little better, a 
little more incisively, is welcome. Photo- 
graphs from photographers in big or little 
towns, from newspaper men on their beats 
or from lonely workers who tenderly watch 
—_ the image develop late at night, by a moun- 
tainside—We welcome them all. Of course, 
lacking the means to tour the country and 
look at your pictures, we must depend on 
your courtesy in getting them to us. 
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IREWORKS 


. the time of the invention of gunpowder by the Chinese, firing 
off that powerful substance in the playful form of fireworks has been 
one of the essentials of a well planned pageant, victory celebration or 
simple mid-summer diversion. For Americans, July Fourth has been the 


traditional holiday when fireworks of all varieties are used to symbolize 








In contrast to his “straight” fireworks shot on the pre- 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH FIREWORKS ceding page, Al Francekevich opened the shutter of his 


Rolleicord four times to capture successive bursts on one 
negative. The result is a ‘“grand-daddy” of all fireworks. 


the winning of national independence and a re-dedication to our free 


institutions. But fireworks are not confined to just this one evening. 


Throughout the summer months they flame into the night sky at 


beaches, bazaars, open-air concerts and county fairs in all parts of 
the United States. For the photographer, they are a challenge equal 
to any he will find during the crowded day. (For daytime summer 
photography see page 26.) 

There are two fundamental techniques for photographing fire- 
works—each will give a different but no less exciting result. The 
first and traditional method is to hold your camera perfectly still, 
supporting it on a tripod or other stable object. When the rockets 
let go, open your shutter for the length of the burst, including the 
long trailing sparks, then close the shutter. You will have recorded a 
picture similar to the one on the preceding page by Al Francekevich. 
He used Plus X film in his Rolleicord set on Bulb at £/8. If you use 





a faster pan film such as Super XX or Ultra Speed Pan, you will 
probably find f/11 or £/16 a better aperture at which to work. With 
this method you can make an even more spectacular picture by not 
advancing your film but waiting for the next burst and exposing 
once more. Since no two bursts will fall in exactly the samg place on 
your film, the variety of patterns is infinite. Additional variations 
may be achieved by turning the camera slightly between exposures so 
that a different part of the negative catches the main burst. 


Still working with the traditional stationary camera position, you 


can photograph ground level subjects with time exposures up to 


Spectators at a fireworks display were caught gaping by 
Francekevich. Light was sufficient to allow shooting at 
1/10, #/3.5. People add interest to a fireworks series. 








HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH 





Erich Piper photographed bursting 
fireworks on a city street. Shutter 
open on Bulb for three seconds, 
#/5.6 on Plux X. 


Francekevich again, with an ab- 
straction created by moving his 
camera while the shutter remained 
open. Details in text. 

















FIREWORKS 

















about a minute, depending on your film and proximity to the 
fireworks. Don’t neglect the crowds by any means. You will give 
warmth and meaning to the somewhat abstract pattern of fireworks 
if you include shots of the observers. Francekevich found the 
“rockets’ red glare” allowed him to expose at 1/10, £/3.5 when he 
turned his camera on a fascinated group of persons watching a 
fireworks celebration. 

But the real excitement in making fireworks pictures can come if 
you hand-hold your camera and judiciously move it in small, regular 
patterns while the bursts are at their height. Of course, the shutter 
should be set on Bulb or, if a box camera, on Time. This method. 
when combined with the trick of capturing several bursts on a single 
film, will give you a wild picture that fairly screams, “Fireworks!” 
Francekevich notes that it is a good idea to get out on the beach 
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Famous architect, painter and pho- 
tographer Xanti Schawinsky has 
been experimenting in recent years 
with a screen that breaks his pic- 
tures into linear patterns. He feels 
it gives a photograph such as this 
more visual impact when reproduced 
on the printed page. 


Roman candle bursts (below) re- 


corded by Erich Piper on a single 


ary for this picture. 






















negative. Camera was held station- 











































































































































or in an open area away from persons and buildings if you want an 
unobstructed view of the fireworks. It is almost always best, too, to 
close the shutter between bursts in order to avoid picking up 
unwanted lights or movement. Away from people you can give free 
rein to the turns and pivots through which you may choose to swing 
your camera, attempting all the while to fit the patterns into a 
general scheme worked out beforehand. Another tip Francekevich 
offers is that there is no absolute need to focus on infinity—his 
“straight” tripod-supported shot on the title page of this article was 
purposely photographed slightly out of focus with the aim of 
re-creating the mood rather than merely recording the event. 
Fireworks in color are worth experimenting with, too. Type A 
Kodachrome film exposed with an open shutter at £/5.6 to £/8 is 


recommended although daylight film may also (Continued on page 77) 
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Every Sunday afternoon a Mexican band and dancers perform in 
Westlake Park, Los Angeles. Paul Brady made this odd, whimsical 
shot with his Ikoflex at 1/200, f/8 in light shade on fast pan film. 





















Increased, rather than decreased, tempo suits some persons on their 















summer week-ends. Anthony Guyther “force-cropped” his shot of 
the Coney Island roller coaster to accent the pattern. He used a 
Kodak Reflex IA, at 1/50, f/11 on fast pan. Day was cloudy-bright. 
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UMMER WEEKEND 


I. THE summertime, we live for the weekends. The photographer 
who is viewed indulgently throughout the rest of the year as a 












kind of crank, now takes his full-fledged part as a member of the 
family. His camera is accepted without question as an essential part 
of the trip to the beach, park, woods or mountains. He will even be 
entrusted with the salt shaker if he promises to put it in his gadget 
bag. Though shoes may be lost, car keys misplaced, great quantities 
of miscellaneous magazines, bottle openers, tennis balls and poodles 








“Flesh and flesh and more flesh’’—is how 
Gaby Mayer describes her impression of one 
SUMMER WEEKEND of the East coast’s more crowded beaches. 
But each one to his own taste and pocket- 


book. This candid shot, made with a Rollei, 
is typical of Miss Mayer's sharp perception. 
Exposure: 1/100, £/16 with light yellow fil- 
ter on Supreme Pan in very brilliant sunlight. 





left behind, the family photographer is always assumed to come back 
with his camera and precious films. And what a variety of sunny 
subjects he will have recorded on those films! The whole world looks 
different, casual, free-gaited and content under the summer sun. 
Children—that privileged group whose whole summer is an extended 
weekend—dominate the landscape. They know they are the truly 
mature humans of this season; the putty-faced adults have only just 
emerged from the dreary business year, eyes blinking at that strange 
blazing object swinging overhead. The children have seen it before; 


they are tanned by its rays, and encouraged to extend their play 


into the early hours of evening. Animals, friends, landscapes, “points 


of interest’”—the photographer has a long day too, longer than any- 


one else because. for him, the weekend picnic or excursion ends only 


when his films are developed and printed. 
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Dorothy Rice (right) was posed by photogra- 
pher Burt Owen at 6:00 pm one summer 
afternoon on the North Shore of Long Island. 
He placed a silvered reflector directly be- 
neath his model, filling in the shadow cast 
by the strong side-lighting. Using a Rollei 
at 1/50, f/11 on Plux X film, Owen worked 
for radiant expression in the face. 


Rene Wolf photographed blonde Muriel 
Masters (above) in the Virgin Islands on a 
fashion assignment. He writes: “reason for 
the picture was that while walking on beach 
| came across the skull of a cow which, with 
the smooth texture of the beautiful girl, 
provided excellent contrast against the 
rough rocks and sand.” He used a hand-held 
Rollei with light yellow filter at 1/100, f/8. 


Shooting in the late atternoon often helps 
your pictures in the summer, adding texture 
and lively shadows to your subject. Children 
fit wonderfully into a photographer's “work- 
ing” weekend as this shot by Gaby Mayer 
reveals. Made at Wildman’s landing in Con- 
necticut, Miss Mayer shot almost directly 
towards the sun with a yellow filter at 1/100, 
f/11, Sunshade was used to eliminate flare 













































From the cool recesses of a suburban bush, two 


cooler eyes survey the human scene. Despite the 
shadow areas, a nearby white pavement walk 
allowed photographer Anthony Guyther to stop his 
SUMMER WEEKEND lens down to f/11 for good depth of field. He shot 
at 1/50 second with his hand-held Kodak Reflex. 


Guyther’s next encounter was with our friend, the 
horse (opp. above). This picture was made with an 
inexpensive miniature-type camera in the $15-20 
price range. Nevertheless Guyther succeeded very 
well in capturing the dappled light and shade. He 
exposed at 1/25 second, f/11 on medium fast pan. 


And what about the kids who don’t get away? Per- 
haps they dream of sharing the alphabet-animal 


world of their picture books. But, probably, like 
these French-Canadian children in Montreal (right), 
they are indomitable and all-sufficient despite the 
rigid city patterns. Photograph by Gaby Mayer. 
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VERYBODY goes overboard for a superb shot of a sleek 
sailing craft cutting through the water on a bright sum- 
mer’s day. The sight is thrilling, although we may not 
know a dinghy from a poop deck, a tiller from a boom 
or a jib sheet from a propeller. 

A professional who has made a career out of marine 
photography is Stanley Rosenfeld, of New York City. 
At the age of 38 he has already spent a quarter of a 
century working as a specialist in this medium, traveling 
up to 25,000 miles a year taking pictures. 

The second of four children of Morris Rosenfeld (one 
of the pioneers in marine photography), it seems only 
natural that Stanley should have followed in his father’s 
footsteps. Today he can be ranked among the best 
marine photographers in the world. 

Stanley and his oldest brother worked into the business 
of marine photography at an early age. Back in 1920 
their father acquired a Seabright dory-type motorboat 
about 32 feet long. Since then there have been two other 
successors, and their present one (Foto III) is a 33- 
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SUMMER WEEKEND 


The impressive 12-meter Zio was photo- 
graphed on Super XX with a 4x5 camera, 
1/400 with a K2 filter, standard for the 
shots shown here. Aperture settings range 
from /5.6 to £/8 in these illustrations. 


footer, especially designed for photographing small 
sailing craft. 

What must you know to be a good photographer of 
marine subjects? Besides a thorough understanding of 
your camera, the film and the peculiar marine lighting 
conditions, the aspiring marine photographer should 
know two things says Rosenfeld. He must have, first, 
an understanding of the design of the boat being photo- 
graphed; and second, a knowledge of what this par- 
ticular craft is meant to do. 

Almost every type of small craft has an angle of view 
that best shows its lines and speed (if it is a powerboat), 
or angle of heel (if a sailboat), which most graphically 
indicates its performance characteristics. For example, 
power boats will plane at a different angle as their speed 
increases or decreases. In order to make a good photo- 
graph you must know at what speed it will appear best 
in a still picture. In addition to speed, its angle of 
travel to the source of light or sun must be considered 
in order to reveal the lines of the hull. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
WITH A GREAT 
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THE SEA BEAT 
MARINE PHOTOGRAPHER 


By Cedric Larson 


Photographs by Stanley Rosenfeld 


In covering a sailing race, the experienced marine 
photographer must understand wind conditions which 
prevail over the course, and the probable tacks that the 
contestants will make, so that action can be judged 
before-hand. You must be at the right place at the 
right instant. This is just as true at the starting line as 
at the windward and leeward marks. “Usually,” Rosen- 
feld says, “I don’t try to stop or freeze the action of 
sailboats, and very often, instead of working as fast as 
the shutter speed of the camera permits, I tend to shoot 
more slowly, even at as slow a speed as possible without 
getting movement of the subject. If you shoot too fast, 
you freeze the spray and the individual droplets as well, 
and by so doing, lose the feeling of speed and motion.” 

Besides having to consider the motion of the boat 
being photographed there is also the problem of the 
motion of the boat on which the photographer is working. 
Very few pictures are shot slower than 1/100. 

The cameras Rosenfeld uses vary a great deal. He uses 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Given a big boat, a backlighted spinnaker and a Rosenfeld behind 
the camera, fabulous yachting shots are easy (top). Directly above 
is the famous racing boat, Endeavor, taken 20 years ago with a 4x5. 
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THE EXPOSURE METER Il] 


Text and photographs by A. John Geraci 





NEGATIVE EXPOSURE-DEVELOPMENT RELATIONSHIP 


“The photographer must not hesitate to make tests—many 
times, if necessary. If his work means anything to him, 
it is worthy of constant investigation and evaluation. 
The curse of contemporary photography is the frantic 
effort . . . to make it ‘simple.’ It is no simpler than any 
other art—nor is it more complicated.” 


—Ansel Adams, The Negative 


s exposure-development relationship of one’s nega- 
tive material is the real key to the out-of-the-ordinary 
quality produced in photography. Understanding the 
flexibility of this relationship gives the photographer a 
sound foundation upon which to base his creative ideas 
and is a measure of his technical ability to master the 
medium. To have a particularly interesting idea in mind 
or to see a picture of exquisite mood and charm and 


Using a water bath technique for over- 
exposed outdoor shots will pick up shadow 
detail and keep highlights from blocking. 





then put it on film—whose sensitivity is far different 
from that of the mind and eye which saw it—is an art 
of expressive skill. This relationship depends upon the 
factors of exposure, speed and sensitivity of the nega- 
tive material as well as the development characteristics, 
activity and time factor of the developing solution. 

If one understands the use of the exposure meter as 
explained previously (AMERICAN PHoTocRAPHY, “The 
Exposure Meter, Your Handiest Second Tool, Part I,” 
March, p.71) and understands the meaning of proper 
exposure as explained in the subsequent article on cor- 
rect exposure (May, p. 34), one can take the next step 
to a more thorough appreciation of the technical and 
esthetic aspects of photography. This exposure-develop- 
ment relationship is the transition point through which 
the sensitive, creative worker may express himself in the 
final print. The ability to control this relationship is the 
mark of the highly qualified worker. 

It is essential that two basic photographic facts be 
understood before going further with these ideas. As- 
sume we are working with a particular subject under 
standard light conditions, using the same film within 
its exposure latitude and the same equipment. We make 
a series of exposures and develop the negatives in the 
same developer for the same length of time. The re- 
sult is a series of negatives having increased values of 
densities with increased exposure times. This is readily 
observed by eye, practically apparent by the greater print- 
ing times, and scientifically established by exact densi- 
tometer readings. It is proved then that the density of 
any negative is proportional to the exposure. 

The second important idea is that the contrast of the 
density values of the individual negatives depends upon 
the development—the longer the development time, the 
greater the contrast, and the more active the developer 
the greater the contrast for a given developing time. Very 
simply then, density is the result of exposure and con- 
trast is the result of development. 
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2 DEVELOPMENT TIME - 


The density of any negative is proportional to the exposure (Graph 


1). The rate of negative development affects contrast (Graph 2). 


There are six simple experiments which we can do 
that will help us understand these relationships. 

First, we shall see how the density of the negative in- 
creases with the exposure with all other factors remain- 
ing constant, as I have stated. A manikin head is ar- 
ranged for a portrait (see page 36). Using the Asa ex- 
posure index of 100 for Super Panchro Press, determine 
the normal exposure of the portrait and then proceed to 
make four different exposures: one-fourth normal, one- 
half normal, normal and twice normal. The four films 
are developed at the same time in DK-50, 1:1 solution, 
for the required development time of eight minutes at 
70F (Graph 1). One can readily observe the density 
difference by eye. Graph 1 shows the resultant relative 
densities from the respective exposures made. 

Second, make four normal exposures once again and 
put them all in DK-50, 1:1 solution, developer, and at 
the end of two minutes remove the first negative. Re- 
move the others at four minutes which is one-half normal 
time, at eight minutes which is normal time and at 16 
minutes which is twice normal time. It is apparent that 
the length of time in the developer affects the contrast 
of the densities. Graph 2 shows this relationship. 

Third, take four different developers, D-76, D-76 
Kodalk, DK-50 (1:1 solution) and DK-50 as is. Make 
four normal exposures and put one negative in each of 
the developers which have increasing activity character- 
istics. Each will be developed to the same contrast value 
of 0.9 gamma for its respective developing time of five, 
eight, 12 and 16 minutes at 70F. Graph 3 shows their re- 
lationship. 

This graph of the temperature versus development 
shows very plainly that the greater the activity of the 
developer, the greater the contrast produced in a shorter 
amount of time. What does this mean? Each film is 
rated for its particular developer used for processing. 
It is quite possible to increase the speed of a rated 
film by using a more active developer. (See “How to 


” 


Improve Your 35mm Portraits,’ AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, Nov., 1952, p. 14.) 

Fourth, make a series of nine exposures, three nega- 
tives at normal exposure, three at one-half normal and 
three at twice nagmal exposure. All nine negatives are 
put in the developer at the same time. Then three nega- 
tives, one from each set, are removed from the developer 
at one-half normal developing time. A second batch of 
three negatives, one from each set, is removed from the 
developer at normal developing time; the last three are 
removed at twice normal developing time. This gives a 
set of nine negatives which covers a workable exposure- 
development relationship. With them it is possible to 
analyze the results and to indicate what happens under 
the varying conditions of exposure and development. 

In all of the negatives which were underexposed you 
can observe a lack of detail density regardless of the 


DK-50 DK-50 (1-1 dilution) DK-76 Kodalk 0-76 
0.9 gamma 
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Graph 3 shows the difference in 
developer activities. 
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amount of development given the negative. This proves 
what we mentioned earlier—that exposure means density 
on the negative. You cannot develop density if the light 
did not affect the silver halide particles in the emulsion 
of the film. Just the reverse is true of negatives which 
were overexposed. A good look at them will show that 
too much light has affected the areas of shadow detail 
and that the highlight areas have been made black with 
silver which, when printed, will produce chalky effects 
instead of well defined tonal separation. The over- 
exposed and underdeveloped negatives are lacking in 
contrast. The overexposed and overdeveloped negatives 


Y2 underexposed 


Y, underdeveloped » 
normal development & 
2X overdeveloped > 


have better contrast but the tonal qualities are affected 
and printing time is excessive. 

A good deal of basic knowledge is derived from mak- 
ing a set of negatives of this kind of any subject matter. 
It can be used for reference to help in the analysis of 
future work. 

The fifth experiment is the water-bath developing 
method. This is a case of varying degrees of overexposure 
and controlled underdevelopment by means of a succes- 
sion of immersions in developer and a tray of water. 

Light a portrait head so that a side of the face is in 
shadow. Now place a minimum of fill-in on the shadow 


normal exposure 2X overexposed 
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Normal exposure and normal development, 
with loss of detail in the shadow side. 


side—an amount wherein the eye just begins to lose 
detail on that side. Make three exposures, one a normal 
exposure of the lighted side, and two identical exposures 
giving three times the normal exposure. 

Develop the normally exposed negative for the normal 
time under normal development procedure. Develop one 
of the overexposed negatives for one-half the normal 
developing time. The third will be developed in the 
following manner: 

The negative is placed in the developer for 30 seconds. 
In this time the film is saturated with developer and 
is then removed without draining or rinsing and placed 
flat in a tray of water without any agitation of any kind. 
The negative is allowed to remain in the water-bath for 
three minutes. It is then removed, placed in the de- 
veloper again for 30 seconds to become resaturated with 
fresh developer, and put back again into the water. This 
procedure continues until the negative achieves the de- 
sired contrast (inspect under a green safe light). 

What happens is this: in the area of the highlights, 
the developer action is exhausted in 30-60 seconds, 
whereas in the shadow areas the developer will continue 
to act for about three minutes. The developer in the high- 
light areas is rapidly exhausted. With no agitation de- 
veloping action ceases in these areas while in the shadow 
areas it continues. The shadow areas are built up with 
the suppression of the highlight areas to achieve a 
more balanced negative. This is impossible any other way. 

You may wonder whether the negative may be kept 
in the developer longer than 30 seconds. This is a 
minimum saturation time and any longer time will 
quicken the development. If on certain occasions you 
wish to build up the highlights after a certain number of 


Overexposure and underdevelopment result in 
a print that is flat and weak. 





Overexposure and water bath treatment 
control contrast and give good print. 


water-bath immersions. just leave the negative in the 
developing solution longer. One can see that with this 
method of exposure and controlled development an 
amount of flexibility is possible. Although you may 
leave the negatives in the water-bath for longer than 
three minutes, the exhausted developer will have no 
effect on the silver halide particles. It will be necessary 
to resaturate the emulsion in order to continue the re- 
duction activity. 

You may wonder whether all developers can be used 
for such a treatment. It has been found that D-23, D-76 
and DK-50 give fair results. However, the best and most 
effective results are obtained in an amidol developing 
bath, or pyrol formula. 

The sixth experiment is a technique of minimum ex- 
posure and maximum development, called by name 
gamma infinity. This is the extreme under-exposure and 
maximum development of the exposure development re- 
lationship as the water-bath method was for the extreme 
overexposure and controlled underdevelopment. Gamma 
infinity means maximum reduction activity on the ex- 
posed silver halide particles of the particular emulsion. 
This technique necessitates an accurate minimum ex- 
posure for the particular film emulsion. The reason for 
this is that the exposure is on the top of the charac- 
teristic curve where a slight exposure below the mini- 
mum will yield no developable density. If it is slightly 
more than the minimum exposure and carried to gamma 
infinity, an opaque, non-printable density is obtained. 

To illustrate this idea, take the Weston reading of the 
portrait on page 38 (Man with Pipe). Set the arrow of 
the meter and observe where the U symbol rests for its 
relative exposure. Take three exposures of the portrait: 
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one exposure on the U setting, and one on either side 
of the U position about one-half stop under and over. 
The development time required for gamma infinity de- 
pends upon the activity of the developer and the maxi- 
mum developability of the negative material and may 
take from 45 minutes with DK-50, to two hours with 
D-76. The negatives are placed in the developer and 
agitated normally for the first 15 minutes, then once 
every 15 minutes thereafter for the remainder of the 
developing time. 

The knowledge and know-how of this particular 
method yields results well worth the effort of under- 
standing. The density results of an excellently processed 
gamma infinity development produces a negative of a 
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Minimum exposure and maximum de- 
velop (g infinity) extend 
4 tonal values to take in dim, diffused 
light. See page 37 for method. 





To make the most of shadow detail, 
overexpose and give full water bath 
treatment. Print quality is largely con- 
trolled by such techniques. 


wv 





rare delicate brilliance. The highlights are characterized 
by luminous textures and full tonal gradations, and the 
shadow areas are fully transparent and crystal clear in 
details. The middle tones are crisp and well separated 
in values. 

It is quite apparent from our series of experiments 
and the practical illustrations shown that a good under- 
standing of basic principles of exposure-development 
technique will allow a control of the delicate balance of 
contrast and density of any negative. It is also obvious 
that to render the tonal quality of the subject, the ex- 
pression of the idea and the proper mood of the final 
print, one must have a firm grasp and facile control of 
the exposure-development relationship. 














Use simple subjects when making 
exposure-development tests — keep 
forms uncomplicated, with a good 
tonal range from black to white. 


Overexposure and underdevelopment 
constitute a normal technique. Note 
the detail in black areas, the con- 
vincingly ‘‘textural’’ qualities there. 


vW 


A semi-water bath 
treatment was given 
this outdoor scene. 
Geraci overexposed 
and underdeveloped. 
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PATTERNS ALONG THE 


The seashore is a photographic gold coast when you 


discover the endless opportunities for your camera 

















Text and photographs by 


Hans Kaden, F.P.S.A., F.R.P.S. 


Weastore pictures are easy. Rarely do we find on the 


beach the extreme contrast found in most landscapes such 
as the green of the woods against the brilliant skies in in- 
land areas. Sky, water and beach—more subtle in their 
color and tone values—do not offer a great problem. It is 
exceptional that skies are beyond simple control in print- 
ing operations. 

So the beginner will do well to try his first outdoor shots 
along the shore instead of in farmlands and woods. But 
the subtlety of color on the beach can also lead to flatness 
and muddy tone values in the final print. Sunlight is al- 
most a necessity for a good picture in order to put life 
into the final tonal gradations. 

Weather conditions are unpredictable along the coast. 
You may leave home on a perfectly clear morning and 
find the shore almost completely clouded. In early spring. 

for example, a low hanging heavy fog is a common ex- 
| perience on the beach. For when the mainland is bathed in 
warm sunshine, the cold ocean chills the air along the 
shore, creating fog. On the other hand, the so-called per- 
fect day is not always desirable. 

Unless pictures are taken only within two hours after 
sunrise and from two hours before sunset, the contrast 
range (that is, shadow and highlight areas) is so extreme 
that only by special developing techniques can satisfac- 
tory results be achieved. Besides, the clear cloudless sky is 
nearly always uninteresting, and effort should be centered 
| on pictures where the sky can be left out. 

In the east, the midsummer season is not always the 
most favorable time to take pictures on the beach. Fall, 


Isolated parts of the beach (opposite), their clean planes 
accented only by grasses and natural ripples, make more 
pleasing pictures than areas trampled by people (above). 
Footprints can be effective, but not in this cluttered pat- 
tern. Kaden made both shots with a Leica, 1/100 at /6.3. 


winter and spring are often preferable seasons because of 
the sun. In these seasons you will be able to take pictures 
all day long from sunrise to sunset. This “before” and 
“after” season has another great advantage: the beach 
strollers either have not arrived or have departed. Their 
footprints, which cover beaches and dunes everywhere, 
have been smoothed out by shifting sands, and a new 
world of wonderful patterns and sand formations has been 
created for the pictorialist. In midsummer, you can search 
for less populated beach areas, of course. 

Most of my own pictures were taken during off-seasons, 
many in winter. The exceptions are sunrise and sunset 
photographs which, of course, may be taken at any time. 
Suppose you accompany me on a hunting trip to the shore. 
The weather is good, sun is clear and everything seems to 
be fine. We have made sure that we would have low tide 
in the morning when we hoped to do most of our shooting. 
Why? At low water the wind usually dies down, the water 
becomes calm and, what is most important, the receding 
tide will probably have left some puddles along the beach. 
As they dry up, the sand forms interesting patterns along 
the edges. And there is a patch of mud, just plain mud. 
Generally, it’s an unsightly mass, but now the tide has 
formed it into an abstract pattern. The type of pictures we 
must look for will depend on the strength of the sunlight; 
clear sun, blue sky and no sun are good for foreground 
shots with definite sand or shadow pattern. A hazy sun is 
excellent for wet sand and mud, for if you shoot against 
the sun the soft reflections will glamorize the blackest mud. 
But when the sky is clear you should avoid making it part 
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Texture of sand and grace of curves enhances 
an otherwise ordinary shot (right). For Sun and 
Sand Dorothea A. Kaden used a Rollei, 1/100 
at f/11 with K2 filter. Note how sidelighting 
accentuates detail. 


Suggestive shadows, whether cast by ripples 
(in Rhythm, above), or by sand fences (right), 
give a photograph its particular mood. Hans 
Kaden’s Leica made both shots at 1/100, £/6.3, 
with a K2 filter. 


PATTERNS ALONG 


THE SHORE 








of your picture; it will contribute nothing of interest. 

Instead, forget open seascapes and hunt for sand pat- 
terns, beached fishing boats, fences, dune grass—in other 
words, anything that would form an unusual pattern of 
highlights and shadows. A dune or an isolated section of 

beach or backwater might be worthwhile. Stay away from 
: populated areas. Footprints will be all over and generally 
these make unattractive patterns. In some cases, however, 
a simple repetition of footprints may help a picture by 
creating human interest and we can introduce them 
wherever we feel it necessary. 

Now let’s get out of the car (we cannot find patterns 
by driving along the road) and explore the dunes, fences 
or pilings which we’ve spotted. Keep your eyes on the 
ground and walk towards the sun, for the delicate patterns 
of windblown sand will be revealed only by backlighting. 
Watch the play of shadows cast by a fence or even a small 
' piling and then, if you find one interesting enough, com- 






























pose its abstract lines and patterns as you would compose 
a still life in the studio. 

Sand patterns are not always alike. There is the wind- 
blown sand which forms a repetition of graceful lines that 
either may be rather short or stretch over a considerable 
expanse of the dune (it’s a favorite of pictorialists). We 
cannot simply plan them beforehand; it takes quite a few 
really windy days without rain to form sand patterns. Rain 
smooths out the wavy design very fast. Naturally, let’s 
hope no one has disturbed the pattern by walking across 
the dunes. 





A large expanse of sand is not necessary for these still 
lifes—the space photographed in the accompanying pic- 






















ture, Rhythm (page 42), did not measure more than about 
three square yards. But a wide angle lens was used to ex- 
aggerate perspective and space. Since these sand patterns 
are characteristic “foreground” pictures, no sky should be 
included. Shooting against a low but brilliant sun will 
bring out the sand texture best. When doing this, always 
be sure to protect your lens against flare by using a lens 
shade or slide—otherwise your negative might be fogged. 

Pattern is repetition of design. Ripples like the ones 
shown in Rhythm preferably should run diagonally across 
the picture space. It is the most powerful form of line 
direction. A horizontal formation is dull and lacks the 
emotional impact. A small bush, a portion of, a vast 
weatherbeaten piling, shells or grass may be used ex- 
tremely sparingly to relieve the strong diagonals, 

Let’s look at some sand fences which are being used on 
many beaches to stop erosion and to rebuild the dunes as 
a bulwark against high waters. These fences offer excel- 


undisturbed 
sand and sidelighting for shadows 


Insignificant bushes, 


result in a delicate composition. 





Kaden used a 3%x4% Speed 
Graphic, 1/50 at f/16, orange filter. 











lent picture possibilities. They are rarely alike, some are 
new, standing straight up; others are weatherbeaten and 
crooked or half buried to reveal beautiful wood grain 
carved out by the ever eroding sand. Fine material! And 
going close you will be amazed at the many different ways 
the fence could be used. It may be a close-up showing min- 
ute details of texture, or the long fence itself staggering 
along the dune. Strong side lighting will bring out the tex- 
ture of the sand and of the wood posts, as well as cast de- 
sirable shadows across the picture space. Look for long 
shadows such as in Dune Crest (page 44). 

Dune grass is often disturbing. If it covers the area you 
intend to use in an irregular pattern, save your film. Some 
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In Dune Crest (below) fences were arranged on 
ground-glass for best composition. Kaden exposed 
his 2%x3% at 1/50, §/16 and used a K2 filter. 


PATTERNS ALONG THE SHORE 


“Who was there?’ “He went that 
way’’—tracks mean human interest 
in a picture (left). Keep footprint 
patterns simple. Leica, 1/100, f/6.3. 


single small plants of grass or even a small bush, however, 
can successfully be used to break the monotony of the sand 
pattern. But keep all your sand and fence pictures as 
simple as you can. Windblown dune grass often forms an 
interesting pattern of its own. The long leaves of the grass 
constantly are being bent down by the wind and swished 
back and forth on the ground. This forms circle patterns 
around each plant and is good material for a close-up 
with a wide angle lens. Again, for texture, the sun should 
be in back of the subject. 

Here are a few words about equipment and camera 
technique. The best camera suitable for shooting sand is 
the medium size camera up to 214x314. This gives a large 
enough negative for enlargements ten times in diameter, 
and the relatively short lenses give sufficient depth of field. 
The 35mm camera is in some cases even better, especially 
in close-ups and when using an extreme wide angle lens. 
The smallness of the negative may be somewhat of a 
handicap later on for it usually makes a spotting problem 
in large prints. The larger camera, from 4x5 to 8x10 is 
rather inconvenient to carry over sand and can be used for 
close-ups (because of the necessity of stooping down to 
gain sufficient depth of field) only when there is motion. 

The following are tips on technique and camera care: 

1) Keep your camera in the case at all times when it is 
not being used. 

2) Don’t lay your camera on the sand without protect- 
ing it by a case and wrapping a cloth around that. Most of 
the time there is a breeze blowing which forces extremely 
fine particles of sand into every crevice. One grain of sand 
in the shutter may cause costly repair. 

3) Keep the lens covered. Before shooting make sure 
that it is free from condensation and sand. 

4) Use a medium yellow filter from after sunrise until 
before sunset. An orange or light red filter will sometimes 
be helpful for close-ups of sand or weathered wood. 

5) Use a sturdy tripod, especially with small cameras. 

6) A lens shade is a must in order to protect thé lens 
against the brilliant stray light from the sky. 

So take your camera to the beach and discover the va- 
riety of patterns all around you. It’s fun! 
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The jazz saxophone of “Big Jay’’ McNeeley calls forth this total response from 
a teen-ager at the Olympic Auditorium in L.A. Photograph by Bob Willoughby. 


A MUSEUM OF MODERN ART EXHIBITION 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGE 








HEN the Museum of Modern Art announced the title of its recent 
exhibition of 25 young American photographers, it struck some of the 
exhibitors whose work you will see on these pages as a trifle coy. 
Certainly—since “Always the Young Strangers” is the name of Carl 
Sandburg’s autobiography—it seemed somewhat remote and literary. 
But we have come to appreciate the point of most of Edward Steichen’s 
pioneering work as director of the museum’s Department of Photog- 
raphy. Eventually, even those who hesitated at first agreed that he had 
chosen well, both in title and in prints. For the theme of youthfulness 
dominates our attention in these pictures. “The young strangers keep 


” 


coming ...” writes the poet Sandburg and whether they burst upon us 
with the wild exultation of a young girl at a jazz concert (above) or 
whether they come to us with tenderness in their eyes to show us their 
wounds and grievances—they embody the motion and grace that 
photographers seek. 


Mr. Steichen notes that “the dominant tendency of the great majority 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 


This little girl has retreated into a corner 
with her bandaged finger and is waiting for 
somexne to call off some bullying playmates. 
Ken Wittenberg snapped her a moment before 
she broke into tears. Rollei at 1/100, £/4.5. 











Margery Lewis photographed these children as part of 
a series for the United Fruit Co. They are watching 
New York's Thanksgiving Day parade. Miss Lewis used 
a Contax set at f/4.5, 1/50 on fast pan film. She 
advises concentrating on one group of people instead 


of moving about when shooting events like parades. 





of our younger photographers today is towards photo-journalism; and in 
the aggregate, most such photography does not get beyond casual or 
trite ‘snap-shottery.’ While there are few signs of either intentional or 
sub-conscious revolt in the photographs assembled here (in the exhi- 
bition), the re-iteration or the re-statements found here are those born 
of intelligent and sensitive understanding or individuality . . .” 

Not all the photographs exhibited in New York were of young people, 
however. A group of color transparencies by R. E. Christie and several 
unusual color prints by John Reed were abstract in nature. Fred Maroon 
(see AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, June 1953, p. 50) exhibited a group of 
pictures made on his European journey. Saul Leiter, whose work is 
among the most perceptive now being done, was unfortunately not 
well-represented in the museum’s selection. 


The exhibition was by no means “grand”—nor did it pretend to be— 
but it takes its place as another fine contribution by Edward Steichen 
towards encouraging and fortifying the spirit of the young photog- 
raphers around us. —P. Voyant 














David Linton’s documentation of a day’s outing 


by The Royals—a group of New York’s Upper 


West Side youths—dominated one wall of the 
Museum’s exhibition. Linton’s pictures are ex- 
cellent examples of the use of the 35mm cam- 
era by a sensitive photo-journalist. The camera 
used was a Contax with f/1.5 Sonnar lens. 
At left, The Royals pose for a formal portrait. 
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All year long, The Royals plan for their day at Lake Ronkonkoma, 
a public picnic area with baseball diamond. Ranging in ages from 18 
to 22, they pile into a bus hired for the occasion and leave the 
crowded pavements for a hardly less crowded patch of grass in the 
suburbs. Far left, “One for the Birds.’ Above, “The Box Lunch.” 


The Royals do not include girls as regular members but there is a 
kind of auxiliary which is invited along on this yearly outing. 
Some of the rigors of the masculine fraternity are relaxed and, 
if the boys are looking off into distance, a tender glance may 
be exchanged. All shots made on Plux X at approximately 1/125, f/4. 














Marvin Newman created a 
series of ominous patterns by 
aiming his reflex camera at 
a Chicago sidewalk. As 
pedestrians passed by, on 
their pedestrian errands no 
doubt, he caught the shad- 
ows cast before them and 
added an unusual depth to 
an everyday scene. Because 
shadows are faceless, they 
have a disconcerting way of 
looking like everyone and 
no one. For this reason, New- 
man‘s patterns make a com- 
ment on life rather than 
merely existing as pure de- 
sign elements. 


Dee Knapp photographed the old Colorado town of Leadville (‘the 
highest incorporated town in the U.S.”) on a gray day towards 
5:00 pm. She exposed at approximately 1/100, f/4 on Super 
XX with her Leica, filling the whole negative with the scene. 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG 





STRANGERS 








Bob Willoughby made this vibrant shot of a young 


girl being ‘‘sent’’ at the same jazz concert where 
he photographed the opening theme picture of this 
review (page 45). Willoughby had a fortunate eve- 
ning. Shooting with his Rollei at a wide-open aper- 
ture, he caught perfectly the kind of half-trium- 
phant, half-abandoned look of a worshipper of 
“Big Jay’ McNeeley’s hot jazz saxophone. The 
momentum of the rhythm moved front-row listeners 
into remarkable, revealing attitudes of exultation. 
A memorable example of candid action photography 
under existing lighting conditions. Force-developed. 








ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 


Marie-Pierre Salem used 
the sunlight streaming 
through a porthole on a 
small yacht to photograph 
the hands of her father. 
The intense highlights were 
intentional, to convey the 
contrast of sun and shadow 
in the cabin. Rollei, 1/50 
second, f/5.6, on fast pan 
film. Printed for contrast. 


Miss Salem made this por- 
trait of a friend, again 
Bsing only the sunlight 
coming through a window. 
The striking features of the 
subject —they would be 
called idealized if seen in 
a painting—contribute to 
the classic mood of the 
photograph. Many felt this 
to be one of the best shots 
exhibited by the museum. 























Last month we were pawing over our stuff, 
deciding what to take on our vacations, and 
getting it ready. This month many of us 
are on our way and are in the thick of it. 
Out for fun. Armed with cameras. Possi- 
bilities every time you turn a corner, or 
even if you don’t. The question is what 
to shoot. 

Looking back on a lot of them, it is hard 
to tell what kind gives the most pleasure 
because there is so much pleasure in so 
many kinds. Those pictorialists whose 
chases of the elusive dollar is necessarily 
so acute the rest of the year that they 
have scant time for their hobby, often plan 
to make their vacations yield a new crop 
of pictorial negatives. This will keep their 
noses to the grindstone, but if that is what 
they like best leave ‘em at it. In photo- 
sraphing strange and unaccustomed scenes 
they find zest that stimulates production. 
If your travel leads you to foreign lands, 
their typical scenery will often appear 
more artistic to some salon jurors than 
corresponding scenes in this country that 
ihey are more familiar with. 

And the same goes for people in what 
looks to us like picturesque costumes. We 
are prone to feel that there is a kinship 
between picturesque and pictorial, and if 
it comes to a close decision the judges may 
give you the benefit of the doubt. At one 
time we had such a succession of Mexican 
beggars in our salons that some guide- 
books advised visitors not to photograph 
them. They had appeared in such numbers 
that some sensitive Mexicans were afraid 
that outsiders would get the idea that these 
characters were typical of the citizenry. 

While I yield to no one in my admiration 
and enjoyment of pictorial photography, 
I counsel a little variety in vacation pic- 
tures. Come off your high horse. Relax 
and act natural once in a while and shoot 
some things just for the heck of it. The 
passing show, the mixed-up mess of humani- 
ty on the beach, or curious signs may not 
be your idea of works of art, but such 
pictures make pleasing souvenirs for your- 
self, and a lot of other people will get a kick 
out of them. I never knew an artist who 
didn’t use his facility with pencil and brush 
for a lot of things besides his serious art. 
They are always dashing off caricatures, 
memoranda, comical signs around the house, 
impressionistic postal cards, labels for prop- 
erty. and such like to jazz up the daily 
humdrum. The camera can keep up with 
the brush on that kind of stuff and much 
else. Give it its head and let it follow its 
natural bent and you will have a lot of 
fun, especially on vacations. 

It is amazing how many doors a camera 
will unlock. It is the master key to count- 
less situations and it immediately ‘provides 
a common interest with many people you 
meet on vacations, some of whom develop 
into lifelong friends. I will remember 
years ago finding a beautiful young bride in 
tears at Niagara Falls. Her darn camera 
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was busted and the film was all balled up 
inside and she was missing the pictures of 
her great trip of a lifetime. Let me have it 
Lady, this is easy. So I sat me down under 
a tree, took a changing bag out of my kit 
and in a few minutes had the old film 
rolled up and sealed and a new one in the 
camera functioning perfectly. Her grati- 
tude was pathetic and her friendship endur- 
ing. The last I heard from her was when 
she sent me a photograph of her first grand- 
child. 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago I got a 
picture of a couple of very demure school- 
ma’ms taking surreptitious shots with a 
Brownie of a somewhat risqué statue. It 
took some persuasion to get their address, 
but when I sent them photographic proof 
of their shocking deviltry, including a 
good likeness of the statue that had in- 
trigued them, it started a long and very 
interesting correspondence. 

Group pictures of people on vacation 
always make a sure hit. Everybody likes 
a souvenir of himself with something like 
the United Nations buildings or the Golden 
Gate Bridge as a background. In most such 
pictures the family circle lacks the familiar 
face of the person who operated the camera. 
When you see an outrage like this being 
perpetrated, step right up and offer to 
make yourself useful. Use his camera so 


that you will have no more care or respon- 
sibility in the matter and it will take you 
only a couple of minutes to do your good 
deed for the day. But while you are at it 
you might as well check his diaphragm 


and shutter settings. There is an odd 
chance that you might be doubly useful to 
him. 

But the camera can ingratiate you with 
many people besides photographers. One of 
the surest ways is to make a good picture 
of something that is a person’s particular 
pride and joy. If you are an_ expert 
photographer you can make him a picture 
so much better than all the casual snapshots 
that he has ever seen of it that he will 
be your friend for life. 

I remember pulling into a very welcome 
gas sign on some ranch buildings in a 
remote section of New Mexico. While the 
life-saving fluid was gurgling down the 
hose, my eye was attracted by a wonderful 
pictograph. You know, one of those old 
Indian rock carvings. This was a beaut, 
one of the best I ever saw. It was on a 
stone slab a foot thick and seven feet 
high and it must have taken incredible 


labor to pry it loose from its original situ- 
ation and get it intact onto this new site. 
As I reached for a camera, the rancher told 
me it was of no use. “I reckon it must be 
a hard thing to photograph,” said he. 
“Lots of people try it but they never come 
out any good, and besides, it is getting 
too dark for it now anyhow.” 

But I had photographed the things be- 
fore and knew just what put them on their 
best behavior. And there it was, right 
before my eyes. The slab was so oriented 
that the last rays of the setting sun just 
glanced across its face, bringing its inci- 
sions into the sharpest possible relief. By 
the merest chance I had happened to get 
there at the moment of the day when na- 
ture was doing its best for me. As the 
shutter clicked I confidently told the man 
that here was one that was going to be good. 
“That’s what they all say,” replied he 
indulgently. But that shot was on sheet 
film that could have individual treatment, 
and developed to gamma infinity those 
pictographs jumped right out at you. 1 
saw the rancher again a couple of years 
after I had sent him the print, and he 
jumped right back at me with a bottle of 
Taos lightning, and we celebrated a suc- 
cessful picture. 

Once when making a color shot of a wild 
flower, a man who had approached me 
unperceived remarked, “Ah, I see that you 
have found my Drosera rotundifolia.” 
“Well, if Tat is what you call it,” said I, 
“although to me this little cannibal is 
sundew.” Before we parted he had shown 
me other rare flowers on his property and 
another lasting and very profitable friend- 
ship was on its way. 

Horses are getting scarce, and perhaps 
for that reason make good approaches to 
their owners. Pictures of the sleek and 
handsome farm horses of the habitants of 
Quebec bring surprising results from those 
warm-hearted people. Riding horses are 
still found in appreciable numbers all over 
the country. As they are luxury items kept 
only for sport nowadays, they are likely 
to be good lookers and highly esteemed by 
the owners. But with horses, as with pedi- 
greed pups, you have to show their points. 

While admiring the beauties of nature 
and the marvelous artifacts of man, don’t 
overlook the people around them. They are 
by far the most interesting objects in the 
world and your camera will pierce the 
reserve of most of them with a carom 
shot from something they hold dear. 
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Every object on the motion picture 
screen should have a destination or an 
objective— 

Which leads us into a relatively subtle 
but highly important production item. 
Faulty screen direction is one of those easy- 
to-make production errors and careful at- 
tention to this technique will contribute a 
great deal to the smoothness and _profes- 
sional “finish” of our films. 

This screen direction does not, as could 
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by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, A.P.S.A., A.C.L. 


SCREEN DIRECTION 


easily be assumed at first thought, refer to 
the techniques and problems of handling 
the members of our cast. Its sole purpose 
is consideration of the direction of move- 
ment of our subject in the projected film, 
either to the right, the left, or away or 
toward the audience viewing the film. 

A point always to keep in mind is that, 
in any scene, a subject or an object is 
either moving or doing something in terms 
of implied movement. Each movement or 
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action must have for the audience not only 
a reason or purpose but it must also take 
place in some direction or have some 
objective. 

The audience may or may not see this 
objective, but any movement or action at 
all suggests some definite place to which 
the subject is going as well as some under- 
standable reason for going there. Even a 
motion picture “still life” has such an aim; 
changes of camera angle or distance can 
make it reach its objective. 

The expectations of the audience 
must be satisfied— 

Should .a subject or an object fail to 
reach this objective because it changes its 
screen direction arbitrarily or it ceases, and 
the audience is not given or cannot see the 
reason for such a change, then bewilder- 
ment and confusion results for them. The 
effect can be quite jarring, and often incon- 
gruous. The audience reaction would be 
similar to a poorly matched action (see 
AMERICAN PuHorocrapny, Apr., 1953). The 
continuity of the film can be completely 
destroyed. 

Now let’s take a look at some illustrations 
of the handling of screen direction. 

In Scene 1, the forward movement shows 
our actor going into the house, probably to 
dispose of the items he is carrying. In 
Scene 2 he is coming out of the house with 
the same items—he has apparently changed 
his mind. But, what happened to make him 
do so? The expectations of the audience 
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“fave not been satisfied or, at least, they 
become puzzled as to the reasons for the 
change of mind. The continuity of the 
film has a gap in it and smoothness in 
production is damaged. 

Of course, the example used is a simple 
one. He could be taking the books into 
the house for some reason, he could be 
bringing them out again, also for some 
reason, but what is it? Scene 2 following 
Scene 1 makes only a confusing sequence 
for the spectators. 

Let your attention move rapidly between 
Scenes 1 and 2 a few times to get the 
feeling of the audience reaction. Note the 
“jumpiness” involved. Then do the same 
thing between Scenes 1 and 3 and notice 
the difference. Even though the audience 
does not see where the books have been 
taken, it makes very little difference. The 
action has been completed, in their minds, 
when they see the subject coming from the 
house without the items. Evidently he has 
put them some place but it is immaterial 
as to just where, because apparently the 
exact spot is not necessary to the story 
involved. Our subject had an objective in 
going into the house. This has been reached 
and the episode ended for the spectators 
when they see him come out empty-handed. 

Now let’s examine another somewhat more 
subtle sequence. In Scene 4 our actor is 
coming toward the audience. The expression 
on his face indicates some thought and in 
Scene 5 he has turned around and is now 
going away from us. If Scene 4 had fol- 
lowed some previous scenes, a reason for his 
thought and his turning around might have 
been given. However, if Scene 4 is an 
opening scene of a sequence, then the 
change in screen direction between Scenes 
4 and 5 is poor since no reason has been 
given to prepare the audience for the turn 
around. If we look at Scenes 4-5-6 in rapid 
order, as though they were actual movie 
scenes, the jarring effect of poor screen 
direction becomes readily evident. This is 
especially so when we take a closer look at 
Scene 6 and notice that not only has our 
subject changed his screen direction, but 
the action is also mismatched. He _ has 
changed his hands in manipulating the cart 
and spade. 

The solution for getting some smoothness 
in these sequences would be to permit the 
audience to see why he did turn around 


and to properly match the action when he 
turned back, facing forward again. An. 
other solution would be to permit him to 
reach an objective as he started to do in 
Scene 4, then to do something that would 
complete the forward movement, after 
which he could logically turn around and 
go away from the audience. 

Such lack of reasons for change in screen 
direction are always disrupting and are 
particularly noticeable in medium and 
close-up shots. 

Another interesting factor now presents 
itself. Suppose we return to Scene 4 and 
follow it by looking at Scene 7. In this last 
scene our actor is shown from the rear. 
Scene 4 shows him coming toward us (the 
audience). Scene 7 shows him going away 
from us. Yet—there is no apparent change 
in screen direction! Through a change in 
camera position, the audience merely has 
changed its position in relation to the sub- 
ject. In effect, although he actually, in 
Scene 7, is going away, the spectators will 
accept their own change in relative position 
without questioning the reversal of the sub- 
ject’s screen direction. In fact, such a 
change in camera position would be desir- 
able following Scene 4, since the visual 
interest of the film would be enhanced and 
the spectators would be able to see what 
lies before the subject. The follow-through 
of the action would maintain smoothness. 


Whenever a_ subject changes its 
screen direction or fails to reach its 
objective and no logical reason is given 
for such changes, audience thought 
and film continuity are disrupted. 

Whenever the camera viewpoint is 
changed, the audience automatically is 
transported to the new location and a 
subject apparently does not change its 
direction. 


Naturally we cannot consume all the film 
footage necessary to show completion of 
every action in a film; at least we cannot 
most of the time. To do so, even if we 
could, would drag the tempo interminably. 
But, when requirements indicate the need 
for changing screen direction, some methods 
for properly doing so are worth remember- 
ing and using. Here are six tips: 

1) Divert the attention of the audience. 
If an inserted “cutaway” shot is used it can 
sometimes take the viewer's mind off the 


previous screen direction of the subject. 
This cutaway scene can be a close-up of 
something pertinent to the sequence, a 
reaction shot of someone or something else, 
or a close-up of the subject itself. 

2) If at all possible, have the subject 
change its direction and show the reason 
for this change—without breaking the con- 
tinuity of the scene. While this is the best 
method, care must be taken not to have the 
scene time boringly long on the screen. One 
simple example of such a scene might be: 

The subject is strolling along, crossing 
the projection screen from left to right. He 
slows up, stops, looks at his watch, acts 
out the idea that he didn’t know it was so 
late. He then can turn and retrace his 
steps, now crossing the screen from right to 
left, as though he were returning to his 
starting point. 

3) Give the audience a “target” towards 
which the subject is going. Something 
prominent, such as a house or other struc- 
ture toward which the subject is making his 
way will act as an orientation point for the 
spectators’ satisfaction. The subject then 
can gradually make his way to that objec- 
tive. As long as the objective remains 
visible to the audience, screen direction can 
be changed without too much or any reason. 
Naturally our subject eventually must arrive 
at the destination shown. 

4) Gradually change the camera position 
so that eventually it works its way around 
the subject. Camera angles and positions 
can he changed so as to include some of the 
neutral direction movements—“head on” 
and “tailaway” shots are valuable for this 
technique. 

5) Have the subject perform some physi- 
cal or emotive action that could be accepted 
ss a change in thought or mind. As long as 
the audience can see that something has 
caused a change of action or mind (even 
though exactly what is not shown), it 
usually will accept the change. This method 
is almost as weak as the method in point 1], 
but can be used on the occasions where a 
slip in production has occurred. It can also 
be combined with the method described in 
point 1. 

6) Have something suddenly attract the 
subject’s attention. If such an event can 
fit smoothly into the scenario, the subject 
can then change its direction without 
causing audience bewilderment. 
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THE BEGINNING 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
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A. CAMERAS—regardless of price or quality—have 
basically the same components. Every camera must have 
a lens, a shutter, a method of advancing or changing 
film and a sighting device. It’s as simple as that. 

Cameras vary only in the efficient placement and com- 
plexity of these components. Lenses range from the f/8 or 
£/11 of the simple box camera to the formidable f/1.5 and 
£/1.4 of the shining chrome and leather 35mm instru- 
ments. Shutter speeds range from 12 seconds to 1/1200 
of a second and faster. Sighting and focusing devices are 
similarly varied. 

Now, let’s see which combination of these components 
—which one camera of the most common types—is most 
suited to your needs. 


THE PRESS CAMERA 


Press cameras range in film size from 214x314 to 4x5. 
They accommodate a great many types of film and offer 
great flexibility in the choice of emulsions. Cut film, film 
pack and—in the case of some models—roll film through 
use of 120 or 620 roll film adapters may be used in these 
cameras—giving them a wide usefulness. 

Press cameras have many advantages, only a few of 
which have been exploited by newspaper men. Most com- 
monly used for eye level photography, the press camera 
has a synchronized range finder and some kind of sports 
finder. It can also be used as a view camera with ground 
glass focusing. 

These cameras are excellent for photographing por- 
traits, landscapes, still lifes and studio subjects. They are 
unsurpassed for flash or speedlight which, in conjunc- 


Editor’s Note: “The Beginning Photog- 
rapher”—a new monthly feature of AMER- 
IcAN PHotocRAPHY—will be conducted by 
Jerry Yulsman of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers. Mr. Yulsman is a 
photo-journalist whose work appears regu- 
larly in Cowter’s and other publications. 
Army trained, he has worked in the field 
of fashion and illustration and notes as his 
specialty, color photography under available 
lighting conditions. His column will intro- 
duce the amateur to some of the basic tools 
and methods of photography with the aim 
of “ridding the reader’s mind of the mys- 
terious bugaboos attached to the subject.” 


tion with a relatively large negative size, makes them 
invaluable for weddings, banquets and similar subjects. 

In addition, the ability to swing and tilt the lens mount 
makes the press camera ideal for architectural and in- 
terior photography. 


Advantages: Versatility, large negative or transparency 
size, interchangeability of lenses, ruggedness, additional 
high speed focal plane shutters on some models, swings 
and tilts. 


Disadvantages: Bulkiness, small depth of field, relatively 
expensive film, relatively slow lenses (up to f/4.5). 


MINIATURES 


Thirty-five millimeter cameras are unsurpassed for 
candid work. Most of these cameras have high speed 
focal plane shutters, usually with built-in flash and speed- 
light synchronization. Camera controls on well-designed 
models usually can be operated with two or three fingers. 
Normal focal lengths are short (about 50mm) and have 
an extreme depth of field. Short lenses, small camera size 
and “quiet,” smooth-acting shutters, enable the photog- 
rapher to shoot hand-held at speeds as slow as 1/5 with 
a little practice. Focusing is accomplished by rangefinder 
or by reflex through the taking lens. Thirty-five millimeter 
cameras with neither of these devices (except for the 
Robot) are not recommended. For available light pho- 
tography in black-and-white or color, the 35mm camera 
with its fast lens and portability is indispensable. 


Advantages: Fast lenses, extremely fast shutter speeds on 
some models, interchangeability of lenses (most of which 
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are cammed to operate without rangefinder adjustment), 
large film loadings, inexpensive film, convenience for 
color slide work, quick handling and automatic film 
transport and double exposure prevention on some 
models. Great depth of field with normal and wide angle 
lenses. Great range of accessories available. 


Disadvantages: Extremely small negative size. 


EYE LEVEL ROLL FILM CAMERAS 


These are good all-around cameras and are useful tor 
general picture-taking. Most come equipped with range- 
finders and you will do best to purchase one with such a 
device although for casual snap-shooting it is not essential. 
Between-the-lens shutters facilitate flash synchronization. 


Advantages: Good negative size, ease of handling, well- 
adapted for flash or speedlight, compactness, automatic 
film transport and double exposure prevention on some 


models. Good depth of field. 


Disadvantages: Slower lenses than comparable 35mm 
cameras, non-interchangeability of lenses. 


24 x 2¥4 REFLEX CAMERAS 


Many believe the reflex is undoubtedly the most versa- 
tile of all cameras. This camera, in conjunction with the 
35mm miniature, is the mainstay of most magazine pho- 
tographers and is put to many uses by them. 

The usefulness of the reflex extends in all directions. 
They are excellent for portraiture, still life, babies and 
children, flash or speedlight, candid photography and 
many other uses. Many models come equipped with ad- 
ditional eye-level focusing devices and sports finders. 


Advantages: Groundglass focusing, good negative size, 
ease of handling, automatic film transport and double 
exposure prevention on many models. Good depth of field. 


Disadvantages: Parallax inadequacies at close range with 
twin-lens models; “loud,” jolting shutters on some single- 
lens models. Non-interchangeability of lenses among twin- 
lens models on all but one make, the French Rex-Reflex. 


HOW TO BUY A CAMERA 


When purchasing a camera—new or used—it is im- 
portant that you buy it from a reputable dealer. Such a 
dealer will stand behind the sale by guaranteeing it for 
a specified period. If for any reason you find the camera 
unsatisfactory, you should be entitled to a full refund if 
you return it within the stated period. It is not advisable 
to purchase photographic equipment under any other cir- 
cumstances and no reputable dealer will ask that you 
do so. 

If a camera should prove to be faulty, it may just be a 
“lemon.” In the mass-manufacturing of such delicate 
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precision instruments, it is inevitable that an occasional 
defective model will slip by. This should not reflect. on 
the general quality of the product. Therefore, if the 
camera you purchase malfunctions, have the dealer re- 
place it with another of the same model. Give the second 
camera a thorough test before making your final decision. 





CHECK LIST FOR NEWLY PURCHASED CAMERAS 


1) Make a focusing test at three different f-stops 
on a newspaper or some other sharply defined tar- 
get held about ten feet from the lens. Make sure 
that camera and target are at right angles to each 
other. Resultant negatives should be examined with 
a magnifying glass for sharpness and definition. 


2) Make sure that lens board or lens barrel has 
no play and is firmly mounted. (In some cases a 
very slight backlash may be overlooked.) 


3) Operate focusing mechanism to insure smooth- 
ness and uniformity of movement. 


4) If possible, take your camera to a repair 
service and have shutter speeds and flash syn- 
chronization checked. This takes a few minutes 
and can save many a future headache. 


5) (For cameras with bellows) With film in 
camera, do not release shutter, but slowly rotate 
camera in all directions around a bare photoflood 
bulb. Develop film. If there are streaks or spots of 
any kind on the film, bellows probably leaks light. 


6) (For all roll film and 35mm cameras) Run a 
roll of film through camera to make sure that film 
advances smoothly and does not jam up. This is 
also a test for double exposure prevention. 


7) Check for scratches on both front and rear 
lens surfaces with a magnifying glass. (Bubbles do 
not affect lens quality and can be overlooked.) 











It is to your advantage to test your camera periodically 
in the manner described above. Cameras in some respects 
are similar to automobiles—the best of them may get 
out of whack occasionally. Next month we will deal with 
the care of your equipment so that you may be able to 
get more “mileage” from your purchase. 
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Louis Stettner 


By the side of an inland sea at Volendam, The Netherlands, a group of children pass 
the time of day. For traditional and tourist reasons, Volendam folk wear the national 
Dutch costume regularly—their wooden shoes and long skirts contributing to an air of 
fantasy that pervades the entire region. Stettner made the picture with his Rollei at 
1/300, £/5.6 as one of many pictures of children taken on his tour of Europe. A quality 
of calm and great distance, as well as the amusing “grown-up” look of the girls in the 
picture, reveals the fine discrimination of Stettner’s “picture sense.” 
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CAMERA 
JOURNALISM ........... 


Karl A. Barleben is certainly no stranger to elder readers of AMERICAN 
PuorocrapPny. For more than eight years, during the 1920’s, he conducted 
the amateur movie department, and later the miniature camera department, 
both of which were the first magazine departments of their kind to appear 
in the United States. 

During the early 1930°s he produced various radio program series on 
photography. For more than two years, he conducted the “Behind The 
Lens” show, one of the first dramatic, half-hour weekly broadcasts. orig- 
inating in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-owned radio station WHN, New York 
(now known as WMGM). In 1939 he produced a transcribed series titled 
“Today’s Candid Story” at station CKLW, Detroit, which was sponsored 
by Argus (for whom he was then Educational Director). In 1940, he pro- 
duced “Barleben on Photography” over station VWEVD, New York. 

Mr. Barleben was an instructor, and subsequently dean, of the New York 
Institute of Photography. In 1931 he was made a fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. He has now made the complete 
cycle and is back where he started, nearly 30 years ago, as a contributing 
editor on the staff of AMERICAN PHotoGRrAPHyY. “Camera Journalism” will 
be a regular monthly feature written and edited by Mr. Barleben. 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 





A picture is worth ten thousand words! 

Trite, perhaps, but this old proverb is as true today as when 
it was first given to the world. More than this, it is the secret 
of the phenomenal success of camera journalism, for who can 
deny that a picture can tell a story completely, swiftly and in 
more detail than thousands of words describing it? 

The business of selling pictures to magazines, trade papers. 
house organs and newspapers by photographers not con- 
nected with them in a regular capacity is not new. But what 
may be new to a great many newcomers in photography is 
that this activity has increased by leaps and bounds over the 
years. This is accounted for by several factors: 1—People in 
this modern age live at a fast tempo; they have to get news 
and information quickly and in capsule form. Pictures admi- 
rably serve this need. 2—There are increasing numbers of 
publications of all kinds being issued regularly which offer 
new and fertile fields for the enterprising photographer. 3— 
The staff of photographers regularly employed by even the 
large picture magazines, such as Life and Look, cannot hope to 
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provide all the material required for each issue; they must ot 
necessity be supplemented by many free-lance photographers. 

Competition? Yes indeed; plenty of it, since virtually 
everyone owning a camera might be a possible competitor. 
Yet, strangely enough, editors are continually clamoring for 
more picture material because the vast majority of work that 
crosses their desks is inferior, because either it is technically 
poor or the subject matter fails to suit their requirements! 
Considered in this light, the photographer who knows how to 
turn out technically clean pictures that tell the story interest- 
ingly or dramatically, and are slanted to the particular needs 
of the publication, actually has no competition. 

Many camera owners believe that the possession of a good 
camera somehow makes them eligible to the magic key of 
successful free-lance camera journalism. Obviously this is 
not so. In fact, cheap box cameras have sometimes been em- 
ployed—chiefly as a gag to prove a point—to produce first- 
class, salable publication pictures. The important fact (and 
one that most camera owners completely miss) is that it is 
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not so much the kind or type of camera you use, but how you 
use it, that counts! Of course an expensive, precision camera 
gives you that much more versatility in shooting, but unless 
you know how to handle it, you might as well use a box cam- 
era. No camera can make good pictures by itself; it must of 
necessity depend upon the personal element to guide it. 

In a similar manner, an easel, a collection of brushes, 
paints and canvas cannot produce a painting. It takes the 
human element with the skills, techniques—intuitive or cul- 
tivated—and creative ideas to do that. 

The interesting thing about free-lance camera journalism is 
the fact that it can be indulged in on a spare-time or full-time 
basis, regardless of where the photographer may be located. 
In this latter connection, I have frequently heard would-be 
free-lances complain that the reason for their lack of success 
was their location; they lived either in a small towm or a 
rural area or a large city, and so on. Oddly enough, the small 
town citizen felt his troubles would be over if he lived in a 
big city, while the big city dweller just knew he would be 
better off out in the farming areas. 

Here again, the fact remains that there are countless pic- 
ture opportunities regardless of where you live or where you 
go. The only thing lacking in those who complain of their 
location is imagination! They fail to see the possibilities of 
what lies directly under their noses, and of course. the other 
fellow’s yard always looks greener. 

Of course, let’s face it, not everyone has the ability to be a 
successful free-lance, either technically or temperamentally. 
Yet a great many good possibilities are discouraged before 
they get started and so are lost to the field. On the other hand, 
thousands of eager camera owners who lack the necessary 
ingredients to make good free-lance operators continue to 
bombard editors and picture-buyers with tripe that has abso- 
lutely no value. What is more, these individuals seem never 
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to learn fr-m past mistakes nor to improve their technique. 
It’s a strange world. 

In recent years there seems to have developed a campaign, 
undoubtedly instituted by disgruntled and unsuccessful free- 
lances, that camera journalism is the bunk, that there is noth- 
ing to it, that the competition is extremely keen—and so why 
bother? Such rumors may easily discourage the timid who 
accept these statements without further investigation. Per- 
haps in this way a good many potential successful free-lances 
are diverted into other channels. 

The bald truth of the matter is that there is a definite, wide 
field to work in and pictures are being purchased every day 
by editors and picture-buyers from non-professionals. But, 
those who find success in the field are those who have the 
right photographic equipment and know how to use it, have 
imagination and ideas and possess the happy faculty of com- 
bining the two so that (1) they can build up ideas and (2) 
photograph them with clean. sharp, dramatic technique. 

I have frequently been on the receiving end of picture con- 
tests and the like, and never cease being appalled at the stuff 
most people send in despite specific instructions as to the type 
of material wanted and in what form. Nine out of ten people 
will automatically send in prints—poor ones at that—of their 
own children or family groups! It is natural to be proud of 
your own children or family, but these people fail to realize 
that the public does not share their enthusiasm for such sub- 
jects, generally speaking. 

Sandwiched in between stacks of unusable material will 
sometimes be a real gem, possibly a fortunate accidental shot 
that hits the target, not because it was deliberately made that 
way, but let us say, in spite of it. You can always tell the 
probable winners or sellers; they send in 8x10 prints, mail 
them suitably and enclose return postage. Of course there are 
misses in this guise, too, but usually the editor opens these 
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The free-lance photographer runs the broad sweep of human experiences and 


activities in his work. From tranquil farm scenes to exciting fire alarms and babies 
in the sink, from speeding racing cars to candid shots of famous actresses. Each 


subject presents entirely new problems, new markets, new techniques, new approaches. 
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first because he senses that the sender is at least familiar with 
the routine and obvious procedure of sending in pictures. 

I have also purchased pictures from professionals, the free- 
lances who make a living from selling their pictures to Life 
and various other publications both here and abroad. When 
in town, they come in personally with a portfolio loaded with 
a sampling of their wares; glossy 8x10 or 11x14 prints. You 
can see the sharpness, the detail, in such sizes. Besides, the 
larger print is always psychologically more impressive. All of 
which they know, and make use of in their profession. 

Noticeable, too, is the fact that the vast majority of these 
top-notch free-lances use the smaller cameras; 35mm minia- 
tures, or twin-lens reflexes. Not that these are their only cam- 
eras. As a rule they work with three or four different cameras 
ranging from a 35mm miniature camera to a 4x5 so-called 
press camera (the Linhof with its many swings and move- 
ments is rapidly becoming standard equipment with them). 
There will be the 35mm camera, complete with several differ- 
ent focal-length lenses, the twin-lens reflex (and/or a single- 
lens reflex with extra lenses) and the 4x5 outfit. A few may 
work a switch on this by sticking to several 35mm cameras 
and a battery of lenses which, for them at least, appears the 
ideal solution to their varied problems in the field. 

Free-lance journalism doesn’t necessarily mean photograph- 
ing spectacular events, news material and unusual subjects. 
In fact, such material is usually adequately handled by staff 
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photographers. The individual free-lance worker, particularly 
one who enjoys producing pictures as a spare-time hobby, can 
materially increase his annual income by selling pictures of 
the most ordinary and commonplace type. But they must be 
intelligently conceived and executed. What is more, such pic- 
ture’ must be offered to a market known to use such pictures. 

To illustrate this point, let us revert to what was previously 
mentioned about children. Most people take very ordinary 
pictures of their own children, but once in a while an enter- 
prising photographer will capture an expression that at once 
lifts the picture out of the ordinary. Only recently I bought a 
picture of a close-up of a child; what was interesting was the 
cute expression the photographer-daddy captured with his 
camera. Not only did he have a good picture of his child, but 
several checks in the bargain (he sold the picture several 
times to various publications). Thus an otherwise ordinary 
subject can be given a treatment, photographically, that will 
“ring the bell” every time. This is the difference between a 
camera owner and a photographer who knows how to handle 
his camera. 

Markets? They are everywhere. Most people automatically 
think in terms of newspapers and magazines in connection 
with free-lance photography. Although this is undoubtedly 
the largest market, there are many others such as calendar 
manufacturers, picture syndicates, advertising agencies, etc. 

There are two ways of approaching free-lance photogra- 
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In some cases the same picture may serve several photo-journalistic purposes entirely 
different from each other. It is an exciting and stimulating game. All the pictures 
y shown here have actually been purchased for exhibition or publication purposes. 


“There are countless picture opportunities regardless of where you live or go.” 
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phy; directly or through an agency or syndicate. Both meth- 
ods have advantages and disadvantages. Working directly 
with editors and submitting material to them has its possibili- 
ties, and certainly the resultant checks need not be divided 
with anyone else. However, as an individual you can know 
and have contacts with only a comparatively few such outlets. 
A syndicate, on the other hand, is in a position to sell your 
work many times over, and for perhaps more than you— 
working directly—can hope to earn. However, the syndicate 
takes a hefty slice of your checks in return, which is after all, 
fair enough considering that they are able to bring in more, 
even on this basis, than you alone could. 

In addition, it must be remembered that many picture 
buyers, particularly advertising agencies, will not deal di- 
rectly with the photographer for various reasons. For one 
thing, it is easier for them to phone a syndicate and outline 
the kind of shot they need, with the assurance that the syn- 
dicate can usually dig in their files and come up with exactly 
what they want. This is difficult to arrange with the individual 
photographer, since agencies have to work fast and need their 
material right away, if not yesterday. The syndicate general- 
ly has what they want in its vast files. 

But to start off with, the budding free-lance would be best 
off by probing the publication field on his own, particularly 
the small local magazines, house organs or trade papers. 
Among other things, this procedure will enable him to learn 
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the field by direct contact and, at the same time, improve his 
work so that later, after he has fully mastered the technical 
aspects of not only camera-handling but picture ideas, he 
can branch out and expand by working through a recognized 
and reputable syndicate or agent. The building up of his 
name as a journalistic photographer is important here, as it 
is in other fields of creative endeavor. 

Apart from learning camera technique, how does one go 
about becoming familiar with camera journalism? This is a 
frequent question, yet one that almost answers itself upon a 
little reflection. There are practically no hard and fast rules 
that could be applied to it, since it is highly individualistic 
and almost every picture must be handled from a somewhat 
different point-of-view than the next. In commercial or por- 
trait photography, there are fairly well established standards 
to go by since the requirements are, for the most part, similar. 
In camera journalism, no two assignments are quite alike, and 
each must be handled and treated “from scratch,” so to 
speak, with the photographer bringing to it all his knowl- 
edge, experience, inventiveness and talent. One day he may 
be working on a dog show, the next on re-painting a boat or 
a motorcycle race. Each subject must be handled differently, 
quite obviously. 

To grasp the essentials of camera journalism it is only 
necessary to go through various magazines, trade papers, 
house organs or what have you, and notice particularly the 
kind of pictures each buys, and the purpose to which they are 
put in print. 

If you aspire to do something, let us say for Life, you 
would logically study some copies of this magazine. By this 
means, you can soon grasp the requirements and adapt your 
stories and ideas to them before shooting the pictures you 
have in mind. 

In short, the technique of making photographs to sell for 
publication or similar purposes must be acquired by the in- 
dividual himself and pretty much on his own. There are 
various references and guides, to be sure, but so much de- 
pends upon the individual approach that little can be offered 
in the way of concrete information, suggestions or rules. If 
photography is a creative activity, and surely it is, journalistic 
photography is twice as creative since it embodies not only 
routine photographic techniques but their application to a 
specific requirement; a requirement that is never twice the 
same and thus offers a real challenge to those who pursue it. 

Camera journalism is a full-time business to many; a part- 
time “pin-money” earner to many more. But above all, it is a 
business and must be conducted as such, otherwise only fail- 
ure can result. It has now been elevated to the dignity of 
having its own association to which the professionals belong 
and by which they work and charge. The price minimums 
and working conditions are gradually becoming recognized 
by editors, so that today, the modern free-lance camera jour- 
nalist is earning more for his work and is achieving a dignity 
that formerly was completely lacking, except for a few out- 
standing “name” personalities. The American Society of 
Magazine Photographers is, of course, the organization re- 
ferred to, and it should be given credit for raising the general 
standards in the field. 

This department is intended for average amateur photog- 
raphers who feel that they have the talent to turn some cash 
over with their cameras. To this end, pertinent information, 
ways and means, hints and technical data will be provided in 
future issues, calculated to be of actual and not theoretical 
value to the reader. Next Montu: “Thoughts on Equipment.” 
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Hon. PSA 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis 
upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulle- 
tins regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


AMATEURS GOING WEST FOR FIESTA AND PSA MEETING 


ff there are low tides along the Atlantic 
Coast come late July and early August, 
possibly they may be ascribed to the whole- 
sale exodus of heavyweight amateur photog- 
raphers to the Pacific Coast for the Photo 
Fiesta and the PSA Annual Meeting. Dates 
have been set so that roving photographers 
may take in both the Redlands, Calif., Photo 
Fiesta on Sunday, July 26, and go on to 
Los Angeles for the PSA whingding the 
first week of August. They'll have an entire 
day of shooting pretty girls at Redlands, 
and a whole week at Los Angeles to find out 
how they should have done it. 


Camera Club Project 


Camera clubs looking for excitement and 
wondering how to start it can learn plenty 


from the Photo Fiesta, which started as just 


a gleam and its reflection in the eyes of 
Stanley and Frances Shuttleworth, of Red- 
lands CC, and became an event which pho- 
tographers and clubs alike travel thousands 
of miles to attend. 

Redlands,. organized in 1946, was having 
the usual non-growing pains. The Shuttle- 
worths decided it was time for the club to 
get a good shot of photographic activity. In 
August 1949 they fabricated some backdrops 
in their backyard, ran extension wires for 
photofloods, convinced a bevy of neighbor- 
hood girls they'd look wonderful in bathing 
suits on groundglass, and invited the mem- 
bers of the club—and everybody else with a 
camera—to come for an evening of shooting. 

The 35 photographers who lugged a half- 
gross of cameras into the Shuttleworth 
backyard that night, shot and shot and shot. 
And ate their way through the five lemon 
pies Frances had baked. And drank coffee 
from cups borrowed from neighbors when 
the Shuttleworth china cabinet was bare. 


They shot and looked and talked and de- 
cided (1) that this was something which 


should happen every year, and that (2) 


Redlands CC certainly was the outfit to join. 
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One Every Year 


The Club grew and the Photo Fiesta be- 
came a club project. In 1950 Members Tom 
and Virginia Shannon offered the use of 
their Pfeiffer Ranch as location, and Red- 
lands CC invited other clubs to the affair. 
In all, 200 came, and stayed until the last 
movie reel clicked to a stop near midnight. 

In August 1951 more than 500 photogra- 
phers invaded the Pfeiffer Ranch for a 
whole day of camera fun. By this time the 
joint Shuttleworth gleam had become a 
searchlight reaching out over Southern Cali- 
fornia to find the girl with the longest hair 
and the most pulchritude. A small salon 
was set up, local camera stores donating 
prizes. Other stores saw to it that the girls 
long on hair and beauty didn’t go home 


emptyhanded. Even camera clubs sponsored 


entries in the beauty contest. Miss Long 
Beach Camera Guild won on points, and 
later found herself Miss Universe in the 
annual Rose Parade. 

Entire camera clubs came by automobile 
caravan from Long Beach, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Phoenix, N. M. 
Redlands CC members made more than 75 
pounds of chili, dozens of pies, kegs of 
salad and gallons of coffee, so that the 
photographers could have both lunch and 
dinner on location. 


Growing Larger 


Early announcement of plans for the 1952 
Fiesta produced evidence that photographers 
would be too numerous for the ranch to 
handle. So, the Redlands city fathers 
turned over Library Park for outdoor events 
and City Hall for the salon. 

More than 1000 photographers swarmed 
into Redlands. Andre de Dienes, Roy L. 
Murphy, and M. Richard Marx selected as 


Miss Photo Fiesta of 1952 the 16-year-old, 
five-foot-seven, 36-24-34 Arlene Cole. She 


decided on the spot that modeling was the 





career for her, and subsequently found her- 
self decorating Tv. A jury from PSA judged 
the salon. 

This time the Redlands members did no 
cooking or serving. The crowd was getting 
just too large for amateur catering. Besides, 
experience revealed that photographers 
would rather shoot than eat, so, between 
shots, they were fortified with orange juice 
and sandwiches. 


Still Bigger 


The 1953 Fiesta will be held in the park, 
city hall and environs. Some 2000 photog- 
raphers are expected. The salon will be 
held as usual. Big-name photographers will 
arrange outdoor sets and demonstrate posing 
and lighting. A new flock of beauties will 
pose. Camera clubs will enter representa- 
tives in the beauty contest. This time there 
will be prizes, not only for pulchritude, but 


for the best shots of the Fiesta. 


Individuals and clubs planning to attend 
would be both foresighted and courteous 
to apprise Ronald Nelson, 1953 Photo Fiesta 
Chairman, 509 Lemon St., Calif. There is 
no admission fee, but the Redlands folks 
want to have on tap sufficient orange juice. 
hot dogs and sandwiches. PSA members 
headed for the Annual Meeting especially 
are invited to come a week ahead of time 
and warm up their cameras at Redlands. 


In the Movies 


Clubs desiring to inspire their members 
to attend, or, being too distant, cannot hope 
to get there, can obtain the loan of a 16mm 
color movie of the 1951 Fiesta from Red- 
lands CC. It was made by Member Dr. 
C. T. Halburg, with a tape recording. 

Each year the Fiesta is organized well in 
advance. The club president appoints a 
Fiesta Committee, which elects its own 
chairman and names subcommittees to 
handle publicity, sets, girls, contests, food, 


salon, prizes and cleaning up after the 


fracas, 
Every Redlands member is appointed, 

















coaxed or coerced into a Fiesta job. Com- 
mittee heads meet monthly for skull prac- 
tice and to receive ideas and recommenda- 
tions from members. 

Purpose of the Fiesta being to promote 
fellowship among photographers and clubs 
of Southern California, everybody with a 
camera is invited to attend. In fact, the 
event is becoming something of a camera 
club convention, with officers and members 
exchanging ideas and gripes, problems and 
solutions. 

And the Redlands CC? It is worried 
about membership, activities and finances 
no longer. Its roster is way up to here. And 
the members right now are thinking about 
the 3000 guests they'll have at the 1954 
Fiesta. 

If they can find a bigger park, that is. 


Photographing New York 
From Unusual Angles 


Camera club members visiting New York 
and desirous of shooting something “dif- 
ferent,” easily can do it by linking their 
hobby of photography with that of some 
folks whose hobby is knowing and seeing 
what goes on in the Big City. 

An organization, New York Enthusiasts, 
takes members and guests on low-cost, 
escorted indoor and outdoor trips. They get 
behind the scenes, meet celebrities, talk 
with interesting people and see fascinating 
sights which escape the average visitor. 

For information, write New York Enthu- 
siasts, Studio 301, 939 8th Ave., New York 
19, or send a dollar for five months of 
“Zig Zag,” a publication which gives ad- 
vance data on schedules and _ possibilities. 


Royal Celebrates Centenary 


And Indian Clubs Organize 


The year is marked by two milestones in 
photographic history. One is the 100th 
anniversary of the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety of Great Britain and the other is the 
founding of the Federation of Indian 
Photography. 

One of the first of the Royal’s many and 
outstanding contributions to photography 
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attended its organization. At that time pho- 
tography could be practiced neither by 
amateurs nor professionals without purchase 
of a license from William Henry Fox 
Talbot, holder of patents. 

Around 1851 Talbot told amateurs bent 
upon establishing a photographic society 
that if they would organize on a “very re- 
spectable basis,” he would give licenses 
without cost to all members. Since they 
wanted no special privileges, they sought 
the aid of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
Society of Arts in convincing Talbot that 
photography should be free and open to 
all. In July 1852, Talbot donated his inven- 
tion to the public.. By December the Royal 
Society’s exhibitions were attracting nearly 
1000 photographs, and this demonstration of 
interest led to a public meeting at which the 
Royal was founded on January 20, 1853. 

Royal is now an international society, 
with 25 percent of its members residing 
outside the British Isles. Membership, open 
to all, comprises three classes—Ordinary, 
Associateship and Fellowship—progressively 
acquired by showing photographic ability. 

The Federation of Indian Photography 
developed from efforts initiated in 1938 to 
link the camera clubs of India in an alliance 
similar to the Royal and PSA. The local 
groups resisted what they considered in- 
fringement of their autonomies, although a 
1942 plan of organization to 
facilitate the exchange of exhibits and 
portfolios achieved some acceptance. Late 


informal 


in 1952 a small group of amateurs began 
drafting the principles, aims and objectives 
for an all-India organization, succeeding to 
the point where, on January 27, 1953, the 
Federation of Indian Photography was 
founded. 

Objectives include holding conventions, 
circulating portfolios and exhibits, publish- 
ing photographic data, awarding honors and 
degrees and founding both a National 
Museum and a National Gallery of Pho- 
tography. 

The organizers are G. Thomas, B. K. 
Mukerjee, S. H. H. Razavi, and O. C. Ed- 
wards, who have expressed themselves as 
already being concerned about the Federa- 
tion’s centenary in 2053. 












Take Time Now To Get That Club 
Meeting Program Completed 


It is summer, sure. And time for vacations, 
certainly. But it is also the time for all 
good camera club program chairmen to get 
an early start on meeting programs. 

Traditionally, this chore is postponed 
until fall. Or put on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis when the club meetings ‘begin. The 
results can include embarrassment, confu- 
sion and member dissatisfaction, none of 
which is helpful to the club. 

Program chairmen can do some heavy 
thinking, right now. Get in touch with the 
local Council; or PSA. Collect some ideas, 
line up some features, nail down some 
speakers, demonstrators, or celebrities. 

Even the busiest speakers are not so busy 
now. Also, it is easier to date them because 
the winter seems so far ahead. There is a 
lot of satisfaction and comfort in having the 
meetings program complete before it begins. 


Camera Clubs Winners 
Merit Tangible Awards 


Camera club members who work persis- 
tently to win honors in club print and slide 
contests certainly are entitled to reward 
more tangible than temporary adulation. 
Even club bulletin mention represents 
scarcely more than “E for effort.” 

Some camera clubs now are presenting 
“take-home” awards in the form of decora- 
tive ribbons for monthly contests, and 
medals, cups, plaques or statuettes for 
finals competitions. 

Ribbons imprinted with the name of the 
club and the contest cost on the order of 
a dime each, or well within the budget of 
the average club. Medals, plaques, statu- 
ettes and cups cost a bit more, but still 
are not greatly expensive. 

From $25 to $50 a year, depending upon 
the size of the club and the number of 
gontests, should cover the cost of ribbons 
and “hardware.” Pictured herewith are 
some of the trophies awarded in the First 
Annual New York Print Salon and Color 

(Continued on page 70) 


Many a lovely young model will enjoy posing for interested photogs at Redlands’ forthcoming Photo Fiesta. 
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(Continued from page 69) 


Slide Exhibit, sponsored by and for camera 
clubs in New York Y.M.C.A.’s. 

Amateurs differ in their tastes, variously 
preferring medals, cups, statuettes or 
plaques. However, the club budget cus- 
tomarily is the final arbiter. 

Clubs find such “presentation hardware” 
to be a good investment. It becomes a 
treasured possession to the recipient. It 
encourages participation in club contests. 
It rewards members who do good work. 
And, as one club member remarked upon 





Medals, ribbons and plaques cost little, 
are well-deserved trophies for winners. 


receiving an award: “It'll prove to the wife 
that this isn’t just foolishness!” 

In these days of peculiar economics, the 
engraving can cost more than the trophy. 
Clubs with polysyllabic cognomens will 
have to cut cost corners in view of this ex- 
pensive phenomenon. Clubs with short 
names will benefit. 

Trophies should reveal the occasion, the 
sponsor, the honor and the date. Also, if 
possible, the name of the winner. 

Some club members like medals in dec- 
o1ative cases, which can be carried in the 
pocket and modestly displayed whenever 
occasion permits, Others like cups or 


statuettes, which can be placed on a shelf, 


or become part of a collection. 


Give ‘Em Movies For An Exciting 
Change—ACL Has Program 


Camera clubs looking for intriguing pro- 
grams can get one—in a package—from 
James W. Moore, Managing Director, Ama- 
teur Cinema League, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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New York 17, in the form of a 90-minute 
program of sound motion pictures. 

These are amateur movies selected from 
the League’s annual ten-best competition. 
The packaged show, known as the “Top of 
the Ten Best,” comes on two 1600-foot 
16mm reels complete with magnetic sound. 
In the show are six top-flight pictures. 
Rental fees range from $15 up, depending 
upon circumstances. 

ACL will work out a program with any 
club which desires to present a public show- 
ing of still and motion pictures. Many clubs 
think it is a good idea to show their mem- 
bers what is being done elsewhere. 


Camera Club Activities 


* Good Idea! Bozeman (Mont.) CC holds 
a contest wherein members are loaned in 
turn the same negative from which each 
makes a print as he or she desires. 


¢ Johannesburg (South Africa) Photo- 
graphic & Cine Society divides its meetings 
into pre-tea and post-tea sessions. The 
pre-tea is informative, the post-tea clinical. 


* Asheville (N, C.) Photographic Society 


is serving refreshments at the conclusion 
of every meeting. 


* Members of West Essex (N. J.) CC are 
functioning as volunteer movie projection- 
ists at a nearby veterans’ hospital. 


* Good Idea! Cleveland (Ohio) CC uses, 
at portrait sessions, a Polaroid Land cam- 
era to show immediately the effects of 
different methods of lighting the models. 


¢ Sierra (Sacramento, Calif.) CC recently 
enjoyed a color slide report on Florida. It 
was mad by a club member “to show how 
the other half lives.” 


¢ Oklahoma City (Okla.) CC has club pins 
which it sells to members for $1 each. 


¢ Members specializing in pictorial, mod- 
ern, portrait, and commercial photography 
appear at panel sessions of National Pho- 


tographic Society (Washington, D, C.) to 
exhibit specimens of their work and explain 


their aims and methods. 


* Good Idea! Watsonville (Calif.) CC 
invites guests at its meetings to project 
their color slides. 


¢ Albany (N.Y.) CC holds a “Coffee Stop” 
at a nearby restaurant after each meeting 
so that members can get in an extra hour 


of camera chatter, stimulated by black brew. 


* Photographic Society of Philadelphia 
(Penna.) reports that one of its members 
is confining his activities to photographing 
sand so as to overcome the problem of 
grain. 


* Good Idea! Ridgewood (N.J.) CC op- 
erates a “Big Brother” plan whereby vet- 
erans “adopt” beginners and help them 
over the early photographic hurdles. 


* Connecticut Valley (Hartford) CC is 
exchanging color slides with Pomona 
(Calif.) CC so that respective members 
may get an idea both of New England and 
the Pacific Coast. 


¢ Central Illinois Camera Clubs Assn. is 
contemplating “Club Trouble Shooter” who 
will work with clubs having difficulties and 
get them back on the beam. 


¢ Galesburg (Ill.) CC replaced its annual 
banquet with an afternoon tea, exhibit of 
the year’s work and presentation of awards. 


* Color Slide Club of New York (N,Y,) 
publishes in the first issue of its bulletin 


each year a complete report of club finances 


* Capitol City (Springfield, Ill.) served 
two kinds of punch at its annual party— 
“Plain Hypo” and “Kwix Fix.” Evident) 
it does. 


¢ Good Idea! Schenectady (N.Y.) Pho 
tographic Society is considering the devel 
opment of a “Helping Hand Plan” whereby 
names and telephone numbers of advanced 
workers are listed, and beginning member: 
encountering darkroom difficulties may con 
tact them for immediate help. 


¢ Dyckman (N.Y.) CC lists in its bulleti: 
the names of members who have bee 
missing meetings, with requests that thei 
whereabouts be reported. 


¢ “Annual Junk Sale” of Southgate (Eng 
land) Photographic Society resulted ir 


selling more than $100 worth of equipmen’ 


—including the wooden box in which one 


member brought his gear. The club re 
ceived 10 percent of the take. 


* Northern California (Richmond) Council 
of Amateur Movie Clubs is discussing with 
members the advisability of starting club 
color slide selections on the theory that 
stories can be told visually with slides and 
their showing is a projection technique. 
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PRINT COMPETITION 


The Yonkers Camera Club 


T.. Yonkers Camera Club contributes to the competition pages this 
month a variety of shots, each of which has copped an honor or two, 
if not more. 

Medalist Joe Daniels’ Dome Pattern is a delicate photograph of an 
equally delicate pattern in wrought metal, with cropping that diverges 
from the usual symmetrical design. 

Other members’ work, on page 72, ranges from nature to human in- 
terest. Each in its own way is a comment upon situations familiar to 
most of us in town as well as country. 


Good work Daniels, Brittain, Benford, Merlino, Skinner and Musho! 


Dome Pottern, Joe Daniels 
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MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


Arcade, Samuel Benford 





Shadow Frame, John B. Brittain 





a 
High C, Andy Musho 


| Here She Comes, Joe Merlino 





4 3rd Aye. El, Hal Skinner 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE SEA BEAT 


(Continued from page 33) 


different cameras at different times, depending partly 
on the type of assignment. As regular equipment he has 
a Rolleiflex, Kodak Medalist and a 4x5 Speed Graphic. 

The same is true of film, which varies also. At the 
beginning of each year a series. of test photographs is 
taken, using different films, developers and filters for 
that particular season. By evaluating the film and 
developer each year, he keeps abreast of new products 
and is able to introduce some variation of effects and 
detail in the finished print. 

At the present time the Rosenfelds start their year in 
the late winter in Florida and gradually work up to 
Maine. “You soon learn that marine photography is 
vastly different in Florida where light is very plentiful 
and the water translucent to great depths, as compared 
to the waters of Long Island Sound in autumn. There the 
very contrasty nature of the dark water and glaring sun 
on a bright day requires a great deal of skill and 
technical know-how.” 

A seascape is the world’s best summertime studio. 
Rosenfeld suggests a few knacks that any novice in boat 
photography should strive to master, or hazards to watch 
against: working unperturbed on a rolling deck, caring 
for the camera (especially the lens) in rough or foul 


weather, the ever-present reflection of light on the sea, 
and on a windy day, the fine spray which fills the air. 

Water has a way of absorbing light, fractionizing it 
into countless sparkling gleams and bouncing it back 
into the camera’s lens. At other times, in a calm, mirror- 
like surface, the clouds and image of the yacht itself cast 
a shimmering shadowy reflection which is an added chal- 
lenge to the skill and wiliness of the photographer to 
capture and transfix on film. 

Sometimes a marine photographer may actually ex- 
clude the sea as part of his subject, as for example, when 
the cameraman snaps a low angle view of billowing sails 
straining in a brisk wind with only a blue, cloud-flecked 
sky as a backdrop. Or another such shot might catch the 
crew swarming out on a boat’s bowsprit. Again, a shot 
of a skipper at the helm is an ever-popular theme 
packed with zest and drama. 

While a large part of Rosenfeld’s marine photography 
is done from his boat, he has made many excellent marine 
studies in boatyards, dock and pier areas and even on 
busy waterfronts. If you study your angles carefully you 
can get excellent and dramatic shots even if your craft 


is riding at anchor, says Rosenfeld. Many people will be 
surprised to learn that some of the best shots of ships 
and sailing craft are actually taken from ashore or 
from a stationary spot. This kind of nautical photog- 
raphy is especially recommended for the beginner who 
may lack equipment or other facilities for genuine sea- 
farin’ work. 

Any waterfront offers a host of opportunities for the 


susceptibilities of even the grizzled old sea dog. 























Two International One-Designs close haul their sails to jibe around a 
marker. Knowledge of a race course, winds, currents and the type of 
boats racing will enable you to be “in position” for exciting shots 
without placing yourself in the path of the competitors. 


amateur interested in marine photography: a ship being 
painted, deckhands swabbing up, hoisting cargo aboard 
and a hundred other characteristic shots of larger ships. 
Many a photographic prize has been awarded to some 
simple theme such as a sailing craft made fast to a wharf 
and shot in the late afternoon or around sundown. 

A busy harbor in mist or fog offers a shrouded com- 
position which should challenge the imagination of any 
photographer, amateur or veteran. Night photography 
of a ship or sailing craft is for the more advanced pho- 
tographer, but a semi-lit ship anchored in the twilight 
of a lighted harbor offers wonderful possibilities for 
short time exposures. 

One learns many interesting slants on picture taking 
when he studies marine photography. Sailboats of all 
types calmly at anchor are serene, pleasing subjects. 
The fishing boat bulging with paraphernalia and emitting 
strange smells is a never-ending source of fine pictures. 
One theme that never fails to appeal to all spectators is 
that of a yacht basin or small harbor dotted with 
pleasure craft riding at anchor. A close-up shot or bird’s- 


eye view from a nearby elevation can provide many 
exciting patterns. 

In the thousand-and-one possibilities which abound in 
marine photography, Rosenfeld emphasizes, the best 
photographic asset that the cameraman possesses is his 
imagination. 

A fresh, imaginative original marine shot will stir the 


NOTES AND NEWS 


from the photographic market-place 





New Darkroom Trim-Board 


Rolcut trim-board, featuring a self-sharp- 
ening rotating wheel blade enclosed in a pro- 
tective cast aluminum carriage, has been 
announced by Zeus, Inc. The board is light- 
weight, safe and accurate and does not re- 
quire costly clamps to hold paper or film 
while cutting. The board may be used in 
total darkness without danger of chopping 
fingers. The 34 inch baseboard is ruled in 4 
inch grid lines and is aligned with etched 
metal rule and paper stop. Sizes from 12x12 
inches, at $24.00 to 24x24 inches, at $44.00 
and up. Information 1s available from Zeus, 
Inc., P. O. Box 177, Sausolito, Calif. 





Rolcut trim board features safety 


Medalist F2, F3 in Double Weight 


Kodak Medalist Paper in the F2 and F3 
surfaces and contrasts are now available 
in the double weight thickness, Eastman 
Kodak announces. 

The company is making this paper in re- 
sponse to numerous requests from commer- 
cial as well as amateur photographers. 


1953 Photo-Lab-Index 


It’s back again! The 13th edition of the 
photographers’ stand-by has now been re- 
leased in an even larger single-volume for- 
mat containing 24 data sections of many 
pamphlets, booklets and guides needed to 
cover the standard processes of photography. 
A complete alphabetic index leads to every 
item in the book which is organized for 
quick reference by sections as follows: Ans- 
co, Ilford, Gevaert, Dufaycolor, DuPont, 
Eastman Kodak, Haloid, Film Data, Illu- 
mination, Photo Papers, Weights and Mea- 
sures, Chemicals, Cine Data, Darkroom, 
Color Data, Optics, Defects in Negatives 
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and Prints, Transparencies and Slides, Copy- 
ing, Photochemical Processes, Bibliography, 
Photo-Words, Television. 

As in the past, the Photo-Lab-Index 
“Quarterly Supplement Service” is available 
on subscription to. all registered owners ot 
the book. This service brings up to date, 
four times a year, the “cumulative formulary 
of standard recommended photographic pro- 
cedures.” “Quarterly Supplement” subscrip- 
tions are available from the publisher at 
$3.00 per year. 

Photo-Lab-Index, in loose-leaf duplex 
prong binder, has 1372 pages with celluloid 
tabbed section guides. The binder opens 
with push button controls for reading po- 
sition or page replacement. Boxed, $17.95. 
Inquire at your local camera or book shop, 
or write to publishers Morgan & Lester, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Dye Transfer Dataguide 


An inexpensive, simple dial-type expo- 
sure computer for use in computing color 
printing exposures from color separation 
negatives onto Kodak Matrix film and from 
color negatives onto Pan Matrix film has 
been announced by Eastman Kodak. 

The Dataguide’s dials relate the four vari- 
ables: exposure time, density, lens aperture 
and magnification. They provide exact ex- 
posure times at various enlarger lens open- 
ings. The new guide is priced at $1.00 at 
your local Kodak dealer, and replaces the 
Exposure Computer which heretofore has 
been offered by Kodak. 


Bower Imports New Meter 


Saul Bower, Inc., is now importing a new 
exposure meter, the Minirex II, which is 
simple in operation as well as low in cost. 
To operate Minirex II, one control is set 
and the meter pointed to the subject. Cor- 
rect exposure time-diaphragm reading ap- 
pears at the window at the extreme right. 
Shutter speeds are accommodated from 
1/1000 to two seconds; diaphragm stops 
from f/2 to f/22, and film speed ratings from 
ten to 100 asa, and 12 to 22 pin. Light and 
compact, Minirex II measures 334x2x¥% 
inches and weighs less than four ounces. It 
is rugged, and has top and bottom panels of 
leather and inlaid satin chrome trim. A 
built-in eyelet provides for neck chain or 
cord. 

Price, $9.95. Carrying case, $2.00; metal 
neck chain, $1.75. Saul Bower, Inc., 114 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 





Minirex Il, imported by Bower 


New Omega Enlarger 


Replacing the familiar Omega B-4 en- 
larger is the Omega B-6, Simmon Bros. an- 
nounces. The new model keeps the features 
of the earlier one and incorporates several 
new ones: a rack and pinion hand wheel 
movement for fingertip raising and lowering 
of the carriage, locking lifting levers for the 
lamphousing. 

Omega B-6 accommodates all negatives 
from 35mm to 214x3\4 with the aid of in- 
terchangeable lenses (two inch to 34 inch- 
es) with matching optically correct con- 
densers and strong bulb housed in venti- 
lated lamphousing. Price, $99.50, less lens. 
For detailed information, write Mr. Walter 
Archinal, Technical Expert, Simmon Bros., 
30-28 Starr Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 





Omega B-5, for 35mm—2%4x3%4 negatives 
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Ansco’s 35mm, Regent 


35mm Camera by Ansco 


A new 35mm camera in the medium-price 
range, the Ansco Regent, will soon be avail- 
able. Retailing at $54.50, the Regent has a 
color corrected, hard-coated f/3.5 Agfa Apo- 
tar anastigmat lens in synchronized shutter 
giving speeds up to 1/300 with electronic 
flash as well as all flashlamps. A double 
exposure preventer, automatic exposure, 
built-in self timer, depth of field scale, self- 
erecting front, optical view finder and built- 
in accessory clip are standard equipment. 
Accessories include eveready carrying case, 
$6.95, and Universal Flash unit, $9.95. 


Porter Binders Improved 


The manufacturer of Porter Binders an- 
nounces that these are now supplied with a 
synthetic backing which protects the adhe- 
sive until binder is used. Binders are avail- 
able in several sizes. For details write Porter 
Mfg. and Supply Co., 2836 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Battery for Electronic Flash 


Strobonar V, a 510-volt dry cell battery 
for electronic repeating flash units, is said to 
be the highest voltage photoflash dry battery 
yet developed. A product of General Dry 
Batteries, Inc., it is priced at $13.95. 

Strobonar V weighs one pound, seven 
ounces and measures approximately 3x14 
x534 inches. The battery powers a unit 
which produces light sufficiently intense for 
high speed color photography. A light out- 
put of 180 lumen-seconds per square foot at 
four feet, an effective exposure time of 
1/2000 and cycling time of less than five 
seconds between flashes are enabled by the 
battery which is rated at 500 flashes. Write 
General Dry Batteries, Inc., Cleveland 7, 
Ohio, for details. 


Printer for 8- and 16mm 


The Deluxe Cine Printer for copying 8- 
and 16mm motion picture film handles 
sound as well as silent film, by means of a 
special sound aperture. This is controlled 
by a separate light control rheostat which 
provides easy and accurate sound track du- 
plication. Priced at $99.50, the printer fea- 
tures a viewing window for visual printing 
control and relatively fast operation: 100 
feet per five minutes. Total capacity is 400 
feet of film. 
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Sound printer for 8- and 16mm films 


Available for silent 8- and 16mm film, the 
printer is $69.50. For details, write the Su- 
perior Bulk Film Co., 105 South Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Lampco 35mm Viewer 


Viewer for 35mm and Bantam 


Designed for viewing 35mm and bantam 
size transparencies, the Lampco 2x2 Viewer 
requires no adjustment for use. The viewer 
has a finely ground viewing lens which pro- 
The diffuser 
screen, being spherical in shape, collects 


vides constant image focus. 


light from all angles for even distribution 
on the transparency. Price, $1.25. Los An- 
geles Molded Products Co., 11129 Chandler 


Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


New 50mm Lens for Leica 


E. Leitz, Inc., announces a radically dif- 
ferent 50mm lens, Summicron, for the Leica. 
An f/2 lens, Summicron produces a bril- 
liant, even image over the entire field and 
provides optimum image quality at an ap- 
erture of f/4. This lens gives maximum 
correction for color, flatness of field and 
vignetting through use of a new optical 
glass of high refractive index and utiliza- 
tion of “air lenses.” Grouped into four com- 
ponents, there are seven elements in the 
lens (diagram p. 76). The front component 
consists of two separated elements with an 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MAKES DUST AND LINT 
VANISH LIKE MAGIC! 


SIATIC, masters 









The New Photographic Tools 
that destroy 
Surface Static Electricity 









. SOS 
e For cleaning slides 
before printing 
e For cleaning negatives 
before printing 
The POLONIUM Strip 
does the trick 


1 Size 
$4.95 


Static-Masters remove static, 
dust and lint with one simul- 


this neutralizing action, dust 
is eliminated on negatives, 
film holders, enlargers, print- 
ers, slides and slide mounts. 
Print spotting and nega- 
tive opaquing reduced 

to a minimum. 


Buy Static-Masters at your local photographic store or 
ie sent postpaid of casb ee eae Dept. 12 





HIGH SCHOOL ; 





Helps You Get Ahead! 
Get Your Diploma At Home 


If you want to get ahead in business, a profession 
or socially—this may be your opportunity! Finish 
high school now—without attending classes. In 
your spare time, you cover the subjects you need 
—avoid wasting time. Standard approved texts. 
Individual instruction, easy-to-follow, 
lessons help you finish faster, Ais 
Diploma awarded. Write FREE 
now for full facts! CATALOG 


WAYNE SCHOOL catcios Hea2 


2527 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
















CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Not a “school.” A different KIND of learning— 
different in intent, method and result. 34th year. 
Write today for booklet A-8. 
Rabinovitch en Workshop 
40 W ew York 19 














JOIN or SEPARATE CAMERA 
andTRIPODinSPLIT SECONDS 
with sensational 








“Justa pull ona short 
Exclusive U.S. Distributors chain slides them apart 


GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY CO. 
136 Charles St., Boston 14, Mass. 











Packed with hundreds of ional 
bergeins—new and vsed—in siill ond 
movie photo equip and 

Write for your free copy today to 








Central Camera Co. 


Dept.1G,230S.Wabash,Chicago4,!!!. 





Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 














Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
Prepare in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern Ph aphy” and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


AM SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1038, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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PHOTO FINISHING OF SUPREME QUALITY 


HELIZ PHOTO COMPANY 
5 Union Square West, Dept. AP-1, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Write for Black and White and Color price lists, 
































WUE a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
@ We.) Roles 
PEERLESS 
+ CAWERA 


Kae Write to 
Dept. 100 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON AVE.. NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





| (Continued from page 75) 





Summicron—new lens for Leica 


air space between them; the next compo- 
nent is similarly constructed, and the last is 
a single element. All glass to air surfaces 
in the lens are coated. Ask to see a Leica 
with the Summicron at your dealer’s. 


| 











Summicron‘’s elements are ‘‘air-spaced’’ 


Darkroom Apron 


A utility apron made of Durawear, is 
resistant to chemicals, fire, cracking and 
peeling. In various styles and sizes, all with a 










1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
COLOR SLIDES 


VACATION RECORD 
FREE LIST 

2) SAMPLES 30c WRITE TODAY 

ie KELLY E. CHODA 

P. }. BOX 588, STANFORD, CALIF. 





COMPARE THESE LOWEST FILM PRICES!...Fresh '54 Date 
KODACHROME B&W—ASA 50 
>> >> >>> EK Ori 7 pies Pan Reversal 4 
8mm roll, 25 ft. dble........ $3.25.. -$1.00 
8mm mag, oft dble 3.85....].. 2.00 
sat oe O ft a . me 
ft 5.85 - 3.7 ONE 
’ Tao mag, eK yh | - . ae ! 4 








35mm 20 exposures ........ 3.00.. 
35mm KODACHROME reloads, 20 exposures. . $1.95 
35mm EKTACHROME type, 20 exposures...... $1.50 
All Film Guaranteed & Includes Free Processing! 
35mm ANSCO COLOR reloads, D/T, process extra $1.10 
+ + please include postage with your order .. . 
AWON FILMS Dept. A7, 1180 Broadway 
New York 1, WN 


ew York 
















Fascinating hobby | ond vocation 

learned at home by man or woman 

who is artistically inclined." Work full or spare 

ime. Modern method brings out natural, life-like 
colors. Many have earned while learning. 

iE BOOKLET tells how to get started doing this 

delightful home work for photog- 

i433 gegen raphers, stores, individuals, and 

LEARN friends. Send today for your 

copy. No obligation. 
NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
835 Diversey Pkwy, Dept. 103B, Chicago 14, III. 












years guarantee. For further information 
write the Utility Apron Co., Dept. No. 146, 
53 West Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Literature 


e A _ pocket-sized catalog, Photographic 
Aids, is now available at no cost to clubs 
and schools interested in visual presenta- 
tions. Write to S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
602 West 52nd St., New Yerk 19, N. Y. 


e@ Oscillagraphic Photography, by H. J. 
Fritzsch, is a four-page two-color descrip- 
tive leaflet illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. Available at no charge from 
George Berkowitz, Editor, Exakta Maga- 
zine, 46 West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Contests 


@ The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, for the 
first time in its 42-year history, will hold 
an amateur photography contest for pic- 
tures. taken at the botanic garden this 
spring and summer. A panel of artists and 
photographic experts has been selected to 
judge the best color and black-and-white 
photos submitted. Entry blanks, rules and 
lists of prizes are available by writing di- 
rectly to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Photography Contest, 1000 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


e@ One hundred-and-one cash and merchan- 
dise prizes worth $12,000 will be awarded 
to winners in the 1953 Ansco Color Snap- 
shot Contest. Sponsored and conducted by 
Ansco, the contest will award a new Ford 
car as grand prize. In addition, there will 
be 50 prizes in both the “scenic” and 
“human interest” classes. First prize in 
both these classes will be a round-trip 
flight to Hawaii for two, plus $100 cash. 
Second and third prizes in each class will 
be $500 and $300 respectively. 

Judges of the contest, which closes 
Sept. 30, are Sey Chassler, Color Camera 
Editor of Collier’s: Joseph Costa, Chief 
Photographer for the Sunday Mirror Maga- 
zine: Irving Desfor, AP News-features 
“Camera News” columnist: Faye Emerson, 
and Ray Mackland, Picture Editor of Life. 

Entry blanks with full details and regu- 
lations are available at photo dealers. 


e The FR Corp. announces a summer camp 
photography contest (black-and-white only) 
for boys and girls attending private or or- 
ganizational camps this summer. Deadline 
for entries is August 3. For details, write 
direct to Lawrence R. Fink, President, FR 
Corp., 951 Brook Ave., New York 56, N. Y. 
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NAVY TOURS PAVELLE LAB 


The “salute” was returned, recently, when 
Leo Pavelle introduced Navy’s Rear Ad- 
miral John Will (above, with Pavelle) and 
Commander Robert Hart (center, below) 
to the inner workings of his jumbo New 
York color lab. Tour of inspection focused 
on Leo’s automatic printing machines (be- 
low), his processing machines and several 
hundred of the 20,000 prints that daily roll 
out of Pavelle dryers (above) to service 
color photography amateurs everywhere. 


Manny Greenhaus photos 





HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH 
FIREWORKS 


(Continued from page 25) 


be used for interesting experimental results. 

More humble but no less symbolically. 
triumphant are the fireworks set off in the 
summertime by individuals or gangs of 
youths in the streets of towns and cities. 
Although illegal in many such areas, there 
is a brisk undercover trade in fireworks 
during July and photographer Erich Piper 
of The Bronx, New York, caught some of 
the effects in two of his shots on pages 24 
and 25. He supported his reflex camera on 
the steps of an apartment building and 
aimed at the snarling, flashing fireworks in 
the street. Piper realized the hit-and-miss 
nature of the procedure but did especially 
well when the boys began setting off Roman 
Candles. Since there are roughly 15 bursts 
in a Roman Candle (Bronx version), he 
was able to calculate pretty accurately the 
timing and length of the demonstration. 
Piper’s one urgent piece of advice is not 
to hold the shutter open too long or you 
will get a confusing, over-active pattern 
which defeats its purpose. Generally he 
exposed from three to five seconds at £/5.6 
on Plus X, at a distance of 15 to 20 feet 
from these smaller fireworks. 


All of which data is passed on to you 
with the hope that this will be the safest, 
if not quite the sanest, way for you to spend 
your photographic Fourth of July. 





T PRISM VIEWFINDER for EXACTA 











“PROFLEX” BELLOWS EXTENSION 


for KINE-EXACTA, 
LEICA and PRAKTICA 


now available at your dealer 


© Special Penta Prism of- 
fers direct vision of object 
with camera held at eye- 
level. $39.95 


© Bellowscope extends up 
to 155mm., folds compact- 
ly to the size of cigarette 
pack. $29.95 


Precision made in 

Western Germai 

famed Sperling 
Works. 


Dist. exclusively in the U.S.A. by 






<> KINE CAMERA CO. ii.to")cs 





*1000-°° REWARD! 


If you buy photo supplies or 

equipment by mail, you can— 
Buy new equipment at lowest prices! 
and other supplies! 


Buy used cameras, enlargers, lenses, pro- 
jectors, etc. at your own price! 


@ Receive the highest CASH or trade-in value 


for your surplus equipment! 
AND participate in the great NPA $1000.00 re- 
ward! Before you hy sell, or trade another 
Be in of equipment or buy any supplies, rush only 
= as or coin for our spectacular bulletin 


NPA, Box 949, New York 8, N. Y. 


Camera Club Secretaries: How many can you use? 


Save most money on films, paper, flash bulbs 














The Complete Book of 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Prize photos of 
two National 
photo contests 


29 articles and 
valuable refer- 
ence material on 
every phase of 
press photogra- 
phy by world av- 
thorities 





only $5.00 


This book tells you, first of all, 
“how to do it”. It brings to focus 
all the newest advances in taking 
news-pictures, and in making use 
of them. It was created to help 
working press cameramen, stu- 
dents, advertising and public re- 
lations men, ambitious amateurs. 


Buy it from your camera or book 
store, or send $5.00 to 
National 
Press Photographers Assn. 
235 East 45th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

















COLOR PRINTS THAT SATISFY 


SKILLFULLY and PROMPTLY made 
from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or 
Ansco transparencies. Each transpar- 
ency individually color-balanced by 
Printon experts. Compare these prices: 
2X: 50¢ (extra prints 40¢ ea.) 

3X Mounted 85¢ (extra prints 75¢ ea.) 
5x7 Mounted $2.00 (extra prints $1.75 ea.) 
8x10 Mounted $3.00 (extra prints $2.75 ea.) 
As Authorized Ansco Laboratory, we 
develop Ansco Color Film @ $1.15. 
Work returned to you on 2nd day by 
1st class mail. Enclose money with order 
—prompt refund if not fully satisfied. 


COLOR SERVICE 
Dept. AP, 11 Burketts Ct., Balto. 1, Md. 








OVER 100,000 
ys \" | ee SATISFIED USERS! 


With anil YEAR GUARANTEE 


‘IDEAL"’ 


EXPOSURE METER 


“IDEAL” 
RANGEFINDER 


Accurate photo-electric § Precision optical instru- 
light meter, for perfectly B ment shows exact dis- 
exposed pictures. Reads @ tance for perfect focus- 
directly in “f” stops,--—§ ing and clear needle 
no calculating. Simple, § Sharp pictures. Just look 


quick, easiest to use. 
For all movie 


through finder and turn 
knob until dou- 
ble images 


and still cam- 8 come together. 
eras, regular & Specify metric 


or color film. 


With OROP-FRO 


Tre A-7 | 





or feet scale. 





AT YOUR DEALER 
Or Send Check Or Money Order Direct. WE PAY POSTAGE 


FEDERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


14-02 Broadway, L.!. City 6,N. Y 
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$1 BUYS $1,000 OF INFORMATION 


Concise, popular, yet thorough and complete, the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY volumes have 
given thousands of photo fans confidence in their ability to turn out superior work. Each of these vol- 
umes is written by an expert in that particular phase of photography. Each title is simple, concise and 
beautifully illustrated. Their price and true value are unique. Only $1.00 each brings these helpful 
little books into your home. Just circle the numbers on the coupon below to indicate your choice 


TODAY! 


THE LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


S wew LIGHTING TE 
hia. 7 


an 
by faced 


This first book by one of 
the topranking photogra- 
phers of women in America 
covers the difficult but pleas- 
ant art of photographing the 
female sex both indoors and 
out, by flash or flood, by 
sunlight, daylight or even 
moonlight. It tells what kind 
of makeup, light, background, 
film, exposure and develop- 
ment you need—and also how 


Please send me copies of the Little Technical Library as circled below. I enclose $ 
Money order 


results. 





Here is a book that covers 
every phase of lighting con- 
trol for color as well as 
black-and-white photogra- 
phy—including available 
light, bounce light, strobe, 
flash and flood, as well as 
sunlight, daylight, moon- 
light, high key and synchro- 
light. Jacob Deschin has 
written many bestselling 
books on photography, has 
contributed to many photo 
journals, and is the Photog- 
raphy Editor of the New 
York Times. 


to pose your model for best 








This volume shows the seri- 
ous photographer how to 
take better flash pictures, and 
how to avoid some of the 
things that crop up and cause 
vexation. Flash photography 
has long been considered dif- 
ficult to master because too 
many people refuse to accept 
its simplicity. ADVANCED 
FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 
offers authoritative and up- 
to-the-minute advice on the 
technique and equipment 
peculiar to flash work. 


25 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 








check 








($1 each) cash 





2. Developing, Printing and Enlarging—Bernsohn 
4. Composition for the Amateur—Heilbron 32. Commercial Photography—Victor Keppler 
5. Movie Making for Beginners—Herbert McKay 33. Editing and Titling Movies—Sprungman 
8. Home Portraiture and Make Up—Seymour and 34. Home Built Photo Equipment—Burton 
Symons 35. Making Your Picture Interesting—Thiesen 
9. Tricks for Camera Owners 36. Add Sound to Your Movies—Sprungman 
10. Glossary for Photography—Frank Fenner, Jr. 37. Photography for the Traveler—Don Nibbelink 
11. Outdoor Photography—Grierson 38. Photochemistry Simplified—C. J. Spinatelli 
15. Manual of Enlarging—Stephen White 40. View Camera Made Simple—Berenice Abbott 
19. Selling Your Pictures—Safranski 41. Modern Color Photography—W. P. Durning 
21. Beginner’s Book of Photography 42. Advanced Flash Photography—Rus Arnold 
27. Press Photography—Kip Ross 43. How to Photograph Women—Peter Gowland 
28. Color Movies for the Beginner—Tuttle 44. New Lighting Techniques in Photography— 
29. Negative Retouching and Print Finishing—Draper Jacob Deschin 
and Harkness 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: 10¢ a word prepaid. 5 percent discount 
for six consecutive insertions. Minimum charge 
$2.00. Each item, including name and address, 
and numbers in a series, count as one word 
(i.e., John Smith Company—903 Main St. 3 


for $1.00—each counts as three words). Zone 
numbers free. Ads received before the 25th of 
each month — 2 pear in the third followin 
issue. CLASS AD DEP’T, AMERICA 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 153 Ave. of Americas, N.Y.C. 





BOOKS 


COLOR SLIDES 





“HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH WOMEN”’—Peter 
Gowland reveals secrets of fashion, glamor, 
nude hotography. 200 instructive photographs. 
Send $1.00 to Specialty Products, Far Hills 
Box 544, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS. A Folio with 
over 100 different markets for your photographs, 
also five tested proven ways you can profit with 
camera, $1.00 guaranteed. H. N. Bishop, 405 2nd 
Street, Nennah, Wis. 

“PHOTOGRAPHING THE FIGURE”—Pho- 
tograph pictorial nudes. Explains how to get 
models. Anatomy for artists; Lighting; Com- 
position. Illustrated, new edition. Only $2.00 
postpaid—drop card for C.O.D. Money back 
guarantee! Photoway, Box 1066, Richmond, 
California. 








CARLSBAD CAVERNS—More New Interior 
Slides added. Sample 50c—New Illustrated Cata- 
log with Text 15c. “TEX” Helm, Dept. APICS, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 

COLOR SLIDES, 35 mm or Stereo. California, 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign. Sample & 
Catalog 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif. 
HUMOROUS Old Time Color slides, Comics, 
Titles, Cartoons, etc., for Parties and Home 
Projection. Something different. Send 25 cents 
for Sample 2x2 Title slide and Illustrated Cata- 
log. Universal Slide Company, Box 629H, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

KODACHROME MOVIE SAMPLE $1.00 
(Credited). Choice Ten Colorslides $1.00. Holly- 
wood, Alaska, Yellowstone, NYC. Listings 10c. 
EDDINGS, 32A Roberts, Corning, N. Y. 














SELL YOUR PICTURES. New book tells 
Where, How. Over 800 markets listed. Only $1.50. 
Specialty Products, Far Hills Box 544, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 


PASADENA—ROSE PARADE 2x2—24 Prize 
Winning Floats $5.95. Money back guaranteed. 
Sample and Catalog 25c. Colorslide, Box 1193, 
Studio City, Calif. 





THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC. A thorough- 
going coverage of one of the most fascinating 
fields in all photography. 1953 edition, completely 
illustrated and indexed. 333 pages. Order from 
your camera dealer or send $5.75 direct to Book 
Department, American 5 al 553 Ave. 
of Americas, New York 11, N. 


BUSINESS CARDS 
BUSINESS CARDS FOR PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS. Your choice of many type styles and 
colors. Send for free samples. Artypographers, 
1024 Hollywood Station, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 











BUS'NESS OPPORTUNITIES 
IMAGINATION brings $500.00 monthly for a 
few hours monthly, leisure time. No products 
involved. Highly “eo Complete details 
and services for $1.00. Name on postcard brings 
C.0.D. Imagination, Box 4508, Plaza Sta., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. using profitable 
Kree Advertising Method reaching 66% million. 
Revealing information free. K. H. Seidel, 7070 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 
MAKE MONEY SELLING, RENEWING 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. No _ invest- 
ment. Big Commissions. Free Information. 
QUALIFIED PUBLICATIONS, 451AP Kings- 
ton, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

MANY high paying positions available in every 
field in New York City. Receive a complete 
classified list of jobs plus addresses of reliable 
employment agencies. Send $1.00 to Employment 
Service, Box 113, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


START Venetian Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free booklet. 
L. Z. Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


: ms CAMERAS FOR SALE 
CONTAX I, F2.8 Tessar, Case, feet, slow speeds; 
very, very clean, $85.00. Wells-Smith, 15 East 
Washington, Chicago 2. 


LENSES area speciz alty. 90mm F6.8 Berlin Dagor, 
coated and mounted by Goerz in new Rapex syn- 
chromatic, $99.50. Wells-Smith, 15 East Wash- 


ington, Chicago 2. 


NEW Zeiss cases for prewar Contax II, $12.00; 
III, $12.50. 35mm Bidgon F2.8, factory coated, 
equal to new, $129.50. Wells-Smith, 15 East 
Washington, Chicago 2. 

PRIMAR Reflex II, F3.5 Tessar, Brand new, 
Factory Guaranteed, $159.50. Wells-Smith, 15 
East Washington, Chicago 2. 

TENAS II, F2 Sonnar, Case, Feet, Shows no 
use. $149.50. Wells-Smith, 15 East Washington, 
Chicago 2. 





















































TRADER REED BUYS, SELLS, TRADES 
FINE CAMERAS AND LENSES of GERMAN 
manufacture. Lowest overhead permits highest 
buying prices, lowest selling prices, best trades! 
TRADER REED, 1012 RUSH, CHICAGO 11. 


SEND 40c FOR BEAUTIFUL Color Slide 2x2 
sample or $2.00 for set of seven. HAMCO, 800 
Stewart Avenue, Columbus 6, Ohio. 


SET of 4 Beautiful Color Slides of New Eng- 
land and New List $1.00. H. Stebbins, 453 
Pleasant St., Brockton 33, Mass. 


EQUIPMENT 

“HOW TO MAKE A FRIEND IN A MINUTE 
—THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY.” Write for 
this best seller, FREE. Box 87, American Pho- 
Pe a 553 Ave. of Americas, New York 

"= 

Tin ELECTRIC darkroom timers for film 
development or for operating lights, buzzers, or 
motors, complete with 1 minute to 1 hour cali- 
brated dial, Telechron motor, transformer. 
Housed in heavy steel case. Original retail price 
$18.95. Fully guaranteed, $3.95 prepaid. Cash, 
check or Money Order. an C.0.D.’s. Munson 
Co., 1470 Midway Pkwy., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
STEREO Roll Film ete for 6x13 or 45x 
107mm Heidoscop and Stereoflectoscope. J. Koz- 
lowski, 327 Montgomery St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 























WILD Life Films, Exciting, dramatic action in 
the natural habitat of animals of forest and 
plains 8mm or 16mm in beautiful color or B&W. 
Also 2”x2” color slides. Write for free illus- 
trated literature. Wild Life Films, 5151LC 
Strohm Avenue, North Hollywood, California. 


OIL COLORING 
OIL Coloring photographs a fascinating hobby 
or profitable sideline for those with artistic tal- 
ent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. 
Free booklet. National Photo Coloring School. 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3084, Chicago 14. 


PHOTO PROCESSING 
AFGA COLOR negative, positive, processed 
2.00. Movies processed. Continental Labora- 
tories, Box 44, San Francisco 1, Calif. 
COLOR DUPLICATES. Kodachrome & Ansco 
8mm and 16mm, IIc per foot. Novelty Film Co., 
Inc., 15C Mt. Vernon St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
ENLARGEMENTS. Doubleweight. Instructions 
followed. Glossy, Semi-Matte, Silk, Matte. 5x7, 
25c; 8x10 40c; 11x14, 80c; 16x20, $2.00. New 
negatives 50c. Marvel Photo, 1544 Seabury 
Place, Bronx 60, N. Y. 
EXPERT RETOUCHING, smooth etching. 
difficult corrections and prompt service. All 
work unconditionally guaranteed. Barry, Box 
6035, Metro Sta.. LOS ANGELES 55, CALI- 
FORNIA. 
FREE Mailers Contact Prints 04c. Jumbos 05c. 
Credit coupons sent for overpayments. 35mm, 20) 
exposure Roll $1.00. Modern Equipment used. 
Western Photo, Dept. TOG63, Box 298, San 
Francisco 6, Calif. 
PHOTO’S FAST SERVICE. 4x5 size from 
any negative 10c. 8—12—16 exposure roll 
printed, developed, $1.00. Return postage paid. 
Send for information to Lee’s Photo’s, 3105' 
Carleton Ave., Kalamazoo 76, Michigan. 



































TRANSPARENCIES B&W 35mm Mounted 7c. 
Optical Reductions 13c. Kirwin Slidefilm Labo- 
ratory, Crystal Lake 4, Illinois. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 

SAVE with TOL, the all-purpose two minute con 
trolled film developer, with a three year life ex 
pectancy. Endorsed and used by Professionals and 
Amateurs. Two Quart size $1.25. Two gallon 
size $4.50. Queens Co., Chincoteague, Va. 

35mm empty cartridges 15 for $1.00, 100 for 
$6.25. 35mm Reloads; Ultra-Speed, SuperXX, 
PlusX, 20 exposures 4 for $1.00; 36 exposures 
3 for $1.00. Roll Film; a popular all weather. 
Ortho, sizes 127-120-620-116-616, 3 rolls $1.00. 
Postpaid, guaranteed. Free list. BEREA 
PHOTO, Box 232, BEREA, OHIO. 














50 ENGLISH MODELS in artistic Figure, 
Ballet, Pinup poses; Illustrated Art Photog- 
raphy Courses. Send 1-3-5 Dollars for Samples, 
Lists, Prospectuses. Studio Jordan, 17, Cheyne 
Close, London N.W.4, England. 


KOREAN NATIVES. Excellent human interest 
photos. Six 3%x5 prints $1.00. 15 different $2.00. 
Guaranteed. Oakley & Wootten Studio, Gallatin, 
Tenn. 

LETTERS REMAILED from the Capital of 
the beautiful Green Mountains of Vermont. 25c¢ 
each, cards 10c. Leo A. Holbrook, Amateur 
Photographer, 199 Main Street, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


SMALL SHIP in bottle $1.00. Return for 
money if not pleased. Worthington, US53041129, 
H&S, 12th A.I.B., APO42 c/o P.M., New 
York City. 

YOUR FAVORITE SNAPSHOTS, wallet 
size, color or regular, beautifully sealed in trans- 
parent plastic, preserved forever; send print and 
50c, three for $1.25. Borough Laminating Com- 
pany, 3 Lee Terrace, West Caldwell, New Jersey. 


: MOVIES : = 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS. The Antarctic, Pit- 
cairn Island, others. 8 mm, 16mm Home Movie 
Travels. Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50. 
Specify 8mm, 16mm. Catalog 5c. ““Tex” HELM, 
Dept. APM, Carlsbad, N. M. 

‘EXCHANGE 8mm Art 50 cents per reel. 
MORIN, 304 W. Alva St., Tampa 3, Fla. 


























TRADE your movie films! Send your film and 
receive another film of your choice. Specify type 
desired: western, news, sports, etc. Rates: 8-16 
mm silent $1.00 per reel, 16mm sound $2.00 per 
reel. Movie Exchange, Box 335, Gloversville, 
| > ‘ 





RADIO AND TV 7 
CRYSTAL-RADIO Experimenters. Write to 
Leslee Hulet, R4, Lakewood, N. J. 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS (USED). In- 
crease your revenue thru selling used Television 
sets. Great demand thruout the country. Prices 
$10-$15-$20 and up. Send forty cents for price 
lists and descriptions. Ace Television, 401 Bur 
dick, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


_____ SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
AIRBRUSH Art. Free home study brochure 
117-A East 60, N. ¥. C 


DON’T BUY a gadget bag! Have fun making 
your own! Typical plans and complete instruc- 
tions $10.00. Russell Myerly, Box 28, Madison 
Square Station, New York City 10. 


LEARN Airbrush ‘Retouching at home. Excellent 
Pay. Free book A. New York Correspondence 
School, 341 Bridge St., Brooklyn, New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR Pleasure or Profit. 
Learn at home. Practical basic training. Long 
established school. Free booklet. American School 
of Photography, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
3084, Chicago 14. 


STEREO 
STEREOLUSIONS . Tricky Stereo-Realist 
slides. Postcard brings free details. Dimensional 
Enterprises, 4063 Radford Avenue, Studio City, 
California. 

STERO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS.- 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. Catalog 5c. 
“TEX” HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. M. 


THREE-DIMENSION Scenes in Natural Color 
—7 Views 35c. Viewer $2.00. Send for free 
catalog! es Shop, 181 Main St., Ridgefield 
Park, 
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30 31 
Salon and Exhibit Address | Closing Date Entry 

Ninety-first Annual Open Exhibition | O. J. Fraser July 7, 1953 4 prints 
of International Photography 2 Keith Terrace $l fee 
Edinburgh Festival 1953 —,. F write for details 

e inburg 
(Aug. 15-Sept. 5, 1953) Seotlend 

First International Exhibition of | £. S. Etheridge July 25, 1953 Three classes: 
Pictorial Photography Whitehouse monochrome prints 
Shire Hall, Hertford, England Hertford Heath monochrome slides 
(Aug. 22-29, 1953) Hertford, England color transparencies 

write for details 
jonal | Salon Secret | July 31, 1953 ne 

Sixth Witwatersand Internationa alon Secretary y st. monochrome pictorial 
Salon of Photography Camera Club of Johannesburg | color prints technical 
Johannesburg Public Library P.O, Box 2285 4 prints may be entered 
Johannesburg, So. Africa Johannesburg, So. Africa $1 fee 
(Sept., 1953) * 

Fourteenth Annual Vancouver Inter- Pacific National Exhibition Aug. 7, 1953 4 prints 
national Salon of Pictorial Pho- Exhibition Park $i fee 
tography Vancouver 6, B. C. write for details 
Vancouver, Canada | * 

(Aug. 26-Sept. 7, 1953) 

First Nanaimo International Exhibi- | Stanley C. Daiken Aug. 15, 1953 4 prints, any process except 
tion of Pictorial Photography 58 Pine St. hand colored 
Nanaimo, B.C., Canada Nanaimo, B. C. $l fee 
(Sept. 13-20, 1953) Salon Secretary write for details 

Club Fotografico de Mexico ’ : 
—. International Apartado Postal 1623 Sept. 1, 1953 write for details 
(Oct. 10-Nov. 9, 1953) ese 
Ray Meiss 
1800 N. Farwell Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., U.S.A. 

Northwest International Salon of | Western Washington Fair Sept. 3, 1953 4 prints 
Photography ‘ Association $i fee 
a ee Fair Payallup, Wash. 16x20 mounts preferred 

ayallup, Wash. | 
(Sept. 19-27, 1953) | 

Sixth Annual Magic Empire Color | Miss Ruth Canaday Sept. 19, 1953 $1 fee 
Slide Exhibit 1779 So. Victor write for details 
Philbrook Art Center | Tulsa 4, Okla, | 
Tulsa, Okla. | 
(Oct. 5, 6, 1953) 

Chicago International Exhibition Miss Mary Abele, Secretary Sept. 26, 1953 4 prints 
of Photography 2617 Hartzell St. $2 fee 
ca . Science and Industry Evanston, Ill. write for details 

icago, Ill. * 
(Oct, 17-Nov. 15, 1953) : 
| | 

First Orlando Southeastern Salon | Jane A. Heim, Salon Secretary Nov. 2, 1953 Entries pl ene sig from 
of Photography 1124 W. Yale Ave. | Ale Ga N.C 
Orlando, Fla. Orlando, Fla. | Ark. ke $C. 
(Nov. 15-23, 1953) | Fla. Miss. Tenn, 

| $2 fee 
| monochrome prints only 
+ 
* Photographic Society of America rules are observed. $s 
Please submit salon calendar notices at least ten weeks in advance of publication to: 
The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 553 Avenue of Americas, New York II, N. Y. 






































Your camera can take them perfectly 


.»». PROXIMETER 


the sharp-focus lens that works as close as 10 inches 


HERE IS A VISUAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE RESULTS YOU CAN GET WITH THE PROXIMETER 


‘Pap, 


. yelled Bs te 


REGULAR 
LENS 


PROXIMETER | 


« ed 
e Deg Que 





PROXIMETER Il PROXIMETER | and Ii 


Ideal for technicians, hobbyists, scientists and businessmen 





eet i 8's 3° $24.95 
“Kodak Signet ..... 19.95 
. § ee 21.95 
“Prominent ....... 26.50 
IN Cd 4 bn e ss 40.50 
<a ee 30.50 
Accessory Adapter Ring for Elmar... .$1.45 
Accessory Adapter Ring for Summar... 1.45 


Accessory Adapter Ring for Summarit. . 


_ Send for PROXIMETER CIRCULAR 


The Proximeter attaches to a lens like a filter. It fastens securely by 
means of a screw-lock, uses the regular range-finder view-finder of 
your 35mm camera. Has automatic Parallax compensation. Actually, 
it’s a matched pair of supplementary lenses, the lower one located in 
front of the taking lens and the upper one in front of the range-finder 
view-finder. Can be used with or without a tripod. 

It’s simply terrific for work in the clinic—dental work—photograph- 
ing detail, copying important papers and maps, police photography, 
nature studies, photographing miniatures, photographing coins and 
stamps, flowers or small machine parts — in short, wherever closeup 
work is required. 


Model | is for distances from 38 to 20 inches, 
and Model II for distances from 20 to 13 inches. 
The combination of the two models brings the 
distance down to 10 inches. 


Mail orders promptly filled. Add postage. 


110 West 32nd Street 
a 113 West 31st Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-1600 


WORLD’S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 





A miniature camera 


is good to own... 


Small camera... big results! That’s the joy of owning a Kodak miniature 
camera—any Kodak miniature shown on this page. 


No matter how big your expectations, your Kodak miuiature will live 
up to them. A critically sharp lens in a shutter that’s matched to the lens’ 
capabilities ... precise construction, insuring accurate alignment of lens 
and film at all times... built-in flash contacts . . . fine balance to minimize 
hand shake ... and a smooth lens-coupled rangefinder in the faster-lensed 
models... these are the qualities of Kodak miniature cameras that give 
you pictures you can enjoy and be proud of. 





When you look at your first Kodachrome transparencies magnified to 
life size on your screen, you will feel that your Kodak miniature is the big- 
gest camera, in terms of satisfaction, that you’ve ever owned. 


And when you examine the pictures in detail... when you note the 
sharpness of the images and the purity of the color, you will be even more 
FOR SUPREME LENS QUALITY glad you picked a Kodak miniature. 


Kodak Signet 35 Camera with the 
famed Kodak Ektar f/3.5 Lumen- 
ized Lens in Kodak Synchro 300 
Shutter. Coupled rangefinder com- 
bined with viewfinder. Automatic 
film stop, double-exposure pre- 
vention, rapid film advance. Uses 
20- or 36-exposure No. 135 film. 
$92.50 


Ask your Kodak dealer to show you one of these great miniatures. 


FOR THRIFT 


FOR LENS SPEED Kodak Pony 135 Camera with Kodak Anaston 
: . f/4.5 Lumenized Lens. Has Kodak Flash 200 
Kodak Retina [1A Camera has Schneider Xenon < 5 pica 
f/2 lens in 9-speed Synchro-Compur shutter. Shutter with settings 1/25 to 1/200 and “B, 
Combined range-and-view finder, automatic film built-in flash synchronization. Uses 20- or 36- 
stop, double-exposure prevention. Uses No. 135 exposure No. poe film. $35.75. Kodak ind 
film, 20 or 36 exposures. $164.10 aa se uses 8-exposure No. 


TRADE-MARK EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, Ii. Y. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 








CEASED PUBLICATION IN 1953, 





























News of Kodak Products... Processes... Suggestions for Better Pictures 












flash equipment. ..B-C extends 


® Dependability is the new word in 

range and performance. 
Positive, dependable firing of one or several 
flash lamps is provided by the B-C (bat- 
tery condenser) unit of the Ektalux Flash- 
older. Power, 2214 to 45 volts, to fire 
lamps remains ample and constant through- 
out the life of the batteries. Dependability, 
too, is built into the rugged design of the 
Ektalux. This is a truly professional outfit, 
instantly recognized and adopted as such 
by those who know their flash operation. 
The functionally designed hand-hold has 
the feel of rightness; you sense this the min- 
ute you pick it up. 

The basic Kodak Ektalux Flasholder op- 
erates with internally synchronized cam- 
eras; for cameras with non-synchronized 
shutters there’s an accessory solenoid and 
synchro-switch outfit, at $21.60. Matching 
Extension Units, $12.40. Depending on 
bracket, the basic unit runs from $29.75 to 
$33.85. 











































Kodak Ektalux Flasholder 


Where flash requirements are not as 
complex or frequent, the new Kodak Stand- 
ard Flasholder at $8.25 is a thrifty answer. 
The strong, smooth plastic case is shaped 
to fit the hand . . . opens up to provide 
easier cleaning and reveal the simple, rug- 
ged internal construction—no wires . . . no 
soldered joints. Has positive spring ejector, 
kink-proof permanently attached cord; unit 
detaches easily and quickly from bracket 
for off-camera lighting. May be adapted 
to B-C operation with Kodak B-C Flash- 
pack ($2.95). The Flashpack may also be 
used with most other flasholders taking two 
“C” cells. 

By the way, a 45-cent investment for the 
simple, plastic Kodak Two-Way Flash- 
guard will relieve you of all your worries 
about those once-in-a-million flash lamp 
blowups. And the choice of clear or diffuse 
lighting it gives you makes for more lighting 
control. Comes with Standard Flasholder. 





Kodak Standard Flasholder 


The trend in picture taking... 
black-and-white or color... is to- 
ward use of filters for better light 
control. 


With rare exceptions almost any picture 
can be improved through the use of the 
proper filter . . . to set off the clouds, bring 
out the detail in foliage, improve skin tones, 
or to better color balance. Your Kodak 
dealer has a complete assortment and will 
be glad to help you with your choice 
(Series V, $1.75 and $2.17; Series VI, 
$2.07 and $2.59). A real buy for use with 
inexpensive cameras is the Kodak Cloud 
Filter at $1.72. 


New Kodaslide Highlux Projec- 


fara tors give more screen brilliance, 
/_ provide maximum protection to 


slides, allow conversion. 


Flexibility is the new word in slide pro- 
jectors. Now you can start with a 300-watt 
power-cooled unit—or you can start with 


Kodaslide Highiux Projectors ll and Ill 


a thrifty 200-watter, and convert it later 
by adding a blower case and 300-watt 
lamp. It’s a new idea—and a help to many 
budgets. 

In the 200-watt class is the new Koda- 
slide Highlux II Projector, with convec- 
tion cooling for both lamp and slides. 

In the 300-watt {lass is the Kodaslide 
Highlux III Projectut, incorporating a pow- 
erful (but very quiet) blower in the carry- 
ing case base (see picture below). 

Each Highlux Projector incorporates a 
brand-new, and improved, double-con- 
denser optical system that gives you un- 
believably brilliant screen images. Ask your 
Kodak dealer to demonstrate the difference. 
In both, the slides feed in from above, 
doing away with unintentional repeats and 
side-to-side jarring. 

You can buy the Highlux III complete 
with blower case for $56.50; the Highlux 
II for $36.50. The blower case and 300- 
watt lamp can be added to the Highlux 
II at a later date for $19.20 and $2.59. 


Wintertime is darkroom time... 
time fo display the creative skills 
out of Which come gréat pictures. 


Your Kodak dealer is now featuring the 
latest Kodak darkroom equipment . . 
Flurolite enlargers, new 2-Way Safelamps, 
enlarging lenses, masking easels, Kodacraft 
Roll Film Tanks, chemicals, papers . . . 
everything you will need. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject 
to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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' IRVING B. ELLIS 
FRPS-APSA 





LD. IRvinG Ectis is an expert in a special field— 
the winning of photographic contest prizes. In the 
past twenty years or so, he has won more than 
seventy-five important awards. He won his first 
award in 1929, with a box-camera snapshot. In 
1930, he took one of the top prizes in an inter- 
national contest sponsored by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. He has won automobiles, watches, 
typewriters, cash—and an exceptional knowledge 
of the qualities a print must have in order to win. 

These qualities, Dr. Ellis feels, are human in- 
terest; good lighting; and crisp, sparkling print 
quality. He is a life member of several camera 


eon 


These are the papers for fine exhibition enlargements, 

gift prints, home decoration, and specialized applica- 

tions—in a range of types to fit your every need: 

_ For fast printing, fine warm-black tones, and great 
flexibility in manipulation—Kodak Medalist Paper. 

For rich neutral blacks in a top-speed paper—Koda- 
bromide Paper. Five evenly spaced grades and nine 
combinations of sheen, texture, tint, and weight. 

For rich warm blacks in a moderate-speed paper— 
Kodak Platino Paper. Three printing grades. 

For widest choice of tint and surface in a paper of 
utmost tonal quality and adaptability to toning— 
brown-black Kodak Opal Paper. One printing grade. 

For Opal quality with twice the speed of Opal— 
Kodak Ektalure Paper G. 


Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No. 8 in an informative series... a leading contest 








em does not offer Medalist as a ‘‘universal"’ paper—but it does have a 
unique combination of fine qualities . . . rich warm blacks, excellent printing 
speed, a full range of contrast grades all matched in speed, excellent choice 
of surfaces, excellent response to toning, and superior flexibility of contrast 
control by varying the ratio of exposure to development. This combination 
is no accident; it was evolved through long research because serious workers 
asked for just such a paper. Carl Mansfield’s famous 88-salon ‘‘Minnow 
Catching”’ is here reproduced from a print on high-lustre Kodak Medalist J. 
Note how it incorporates Dr. Ellis’ three elements: human interest, good 
lighting, and sparkling print quality. For exhibicion, Mr. Mansfeld made 
his salon prints of ‘Minnow Catching’ on Kodak Opal G, the long-time 
favorite of all salon papers. 


KNOW YOUR KODAK PAPERS, FOR KNOWLEDGE SPELLS SUCCESS 






winner states his secrets and preferences 


clubs, and a frequent salon judge—and he finds the 
three basic elements of picture success are just as 
valid in the formal salon as in the rough-and-tum- 
ble of a prize contest. 

For many years, Dr. Ellis made all his salon 
prints on Kodak Opal Paper, and his contest 
prints on glossy Kodabromide F. Now, his enthu- 
siasm goes to Kodak Medalist Paper. ‘‘!| am very 
much impressed,’’ he writes. “‘The first thing | 
noticed was Medalist’s warmth, richness, and high 
speed, plus the crispness of a paper like Koda- 
bromide . . . | can tell you right now Kodak 
Medalist is my No. 1 choice.’’ 








For Opal quality in a special fine-grained surface 
suited equally to exhibition and reproduction—Kodak 
Illustrators’ Special. 

For photomurals—Kodak Mural R. 

For transilluminated prints—Kodak Translite Paper. 

For extra-fast printing and processing—Kodak Re- 
sisto Rapid N. It’s as fast as Kodabromide; and its spe- 
cial base allows washing and drying in ten minutes. 

And for contact prints—Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, 
and others. Each Kodak enlarging paper has a contact- 
paper counterpart, equivalent in type and quality. 


For full details on these fine Kodak papers—tints, 
surfaces, weights, processing—consult the Data Book 
on Kodak Papers, and your Kodak dealer. 





“‘Judy,’’ Dr. Irving Ellis, Piedmont, California. Print on Kodak Medalist F 
(glossy, white). The original, of course, has a quality and tonal range chat 
cannot be fully retained in ink-and-halftone on high-speed presses. For 
Dr. Ellis’ appraisal of Kodak Medalist Paper, see facing page. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Wintertime Traveler... or Stay-At-Ho : 


the Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera 


makes the season memorable 


Wherever you are .. . wherever you go .. . whether the sceng 
you'll treasure are of a palm-fringed tropical beach, a Laurentiag 
ski run, or the children’s back-yard snowman, you'll like whaf 
you get with the Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera. 

Here is the personal movie camera that does everything. Iq 
crisp color or black-and-white, indoors or out, this superb 16mm : 
camera makes “big” movies at normal speed or in slow motic 

'. gives you single-frame exposures for animations or time 
lapse pictures . . . gets long-range shot’ by accessory telephota 
or focuses down for ‘‘close-ups” a mere 12 inches away. Its 
magazine loaded, for greatest ease and speed of use. 

Take it with you .. . keep it with you. Keep your memorie 
alive in movies. Ask your Kodak dealer for the Cine- Kodak 
Royal Magazine Camera, 16mm., with superb ‘‘Ektar’’* fg 
Lens. $176.25. 


ne oe 


Price includes Federal Tax and is subject to change without noticé, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. 
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“Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses are those which qual- 
ify—without reservation—as the finest ever made 
for 16mm. and 8mm. cameras. Even when wide 
open, they meet the highest standards of defini- 
tion, edge-to-edge sharpness, and flatness of 
field...to give you pictures you'll always be 
proud to show. 




















hodak How to select an enlarger 


Your enlarger is the heart of your darkroom, an invest- contrast for focusing, and cool operation. For the serious 
ent for years of use. Choose it with extreme care. If you're _ worker, it should provide for lens interchange, perspective 
sing an old, out-dated enlarger, now’s the time to make correction, and a range of negative sizes; and it should 
change. be adaptable to other uses, such as copying and slide mak- 
A good enlarger for the amateur photographer must be _ ing. And it should sell at a reasonable price. 
plidly built, easy to manipulate, and safe for negatives. For reference here, let’s use the Kodak Flurolite En- 
should have the best available illumination system, for larger, since it embodies all these features. Once you’ve 
od printing speed, good printing contrast, good visual compared, this is most likely the enlarger you'll choose. 


eck the illumination. An “integrating sphere" lamp house 
ith fluorescent “cold” light is the modern source. This is the 
uminating system on both the Flurolite and low-cost Kodak 
obbyist Enlarger (below). Inside of lamp house should be 
illiant pure white for top efficiency. Ordinary “off-white” 
pint does not compare with the special intense white used Check the coolness. Circline fiu- 
the Kodak lamp houses. orescent light is safer for nega- 
tives. Lamp house never becomes 
hot in these enlargers. 
Vv 


Check the balance. Flurolite’s spring coun- Check the range. Don't be limited by the height 

terbalance assures easy raising and lowering of the enlarger column. Flurolite head swings 

of enlarger head. entirely around, for projecting big blowups all 
V__sthe way to the floor. 


Check the handling. Flurolite’s smooth vernier 
Check the controls. Tilt- controls allow swift simultaneous two-hand 
ing head and rotating manipulation. No irritating “stop-focus-reset” 
negative carriers allow si ; routine. No locking and unlocking of controls. 
perspective control in all : The speed of auto-focusing, plus the precision 
planes! Swinging head of visual setting. This is modern design, and a 
and rotating carrier per-> P | joy to use. 

mit you to center any : 

part of the image 

squarely on the easel. 


rs 3 4 
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Check the scope. Fluro- 
lite’s long bellows al- 
lows wide range of en- 
largement. Lenses inter- 
change—you choose 
the focal length that's 
right for the negative. 


ae 
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Check the materials. Flurolite uses the right 
material for each part. Long-lasting neo- 
prene for the bellows. Rigid steel for the 
column and bar-frame bracket. Big, comfort- 
able, easy-to-grasp plastic knobs. Heavy- 
gauge sheet steel for the base. Special ultra- 
white paint in the lamp house. Heavy-duty 
underwriters-approved wiring. This enlarger 
is built for long, faithful service. 


Check the rigidity. Flurolite column is deep-an- < Check electrical safety. Flurolite connec- 
chored—extends all the way to the bottom of the tions are safe and permanent—made at the 
all-metal paper-cabinet base. Better than just screw- factory. Heavy-duty cord from bese to lamp 
ing a column to an ordinary baseboard. Smooth house is self-coiling—avoids kinking and 
steel tube gives maximum freedom from vibration fraying. 


> 
t bulk. 
seeacecianseatns Check value. Weigh all 


_ . = the features against the 

k versatility, Flurolite, with ac- ea ee : — price. Flurolite price, 
ssories, becomes a copying cam- oe ae $99.50 without lens... 
2, movie titler, slide-making cam- Rice a “most-for-your-mon- 
%, photomicrographic camera, and rae ll : ey” value. (Price sub- 
view camera (with rotating swing - ject to change without 
ack) for either studio or outdoor use! notice.) 


ek convenience. Light-tight > 
nbinet base holds paper—and 
st strips—right at hand. 


ASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Flash equipment, whether you use it 
daily or infrequently, must be efficient, 
positive and dependable in action, uniform 
in illumination, easy to handle, and versa- 
tile enough to meet your needs. First-rate 
design, which assures these qualities, need 
cost no more than inferior design. It fre- 
quently costs less. 

The flash equipment you select should 


CASS, 
ONOUAWN = 





CHECK 


. Reflectors 
. Grip 

. Alignment 
Power 

. Versatility 
. Fittings 

. Connectors 
. Price 








depend upon the type of camera with 
which it is to be used, the amount of use 
you will give it, and whether or not you 
will want to use multiple extensions (which 
demand B-C, battery-condenser, power). 
Some equipment, such as the professional- 
level Kodak Ektalux equipment at right, is 
designed to cover every likely contingency. 
Other units, such as the Kodak Standard 
Flasholder below, are designed to cover 
the widest range of amateur needs at mod- 
erate cost. 


depth, and 


Check the connections. Open it up and com- 
pare. In Kodak equipment you will find extra- 
heavy battery contacts and connector strips; 
firmly soldered, properly insulated wiring... 
all to keep electrical resistance low, to provide 
dependable fire power. 


Check the grip. A shape that feels 
“right” in your hand is important... 

it gives steadiness, helps eliminate 
picture-spoiling hand shake. You'll P 
find your hand shapes naturally, 
comfortably, around Kodak equip- 
ment. 


Check the bracket. Look for rigid, 

non-slip brackets. This is U-chan- >| 
nel steel, with thick non-slip pad “a 
inserted, cemented, and riveted in. 


A 
Check the cords. Demand flexi- 
ble, non-kinking cords, and rug- 
ged connectors. Kodak rhodium- 
plated connector contacts won't 
corrode; they assure dependable 
performance. f 


é 


Check the price. Weigh it against features and 
quality. Kodak Ektalux Flasholder, $29.75 to 
$33.85, depending on bracket. Extension units, 
$12.40. Numerous Kodak 
Standard Flasholder, $8.25. B-C Flashpack, 
$2.95. 


. Shookl 
tes a 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Check the reflectors. Shape, 


surface are all impor- 


tant. Too deep a bow! leads to 
“hot spots”; too shallow a bowl 
spills and wastes light. Kodak re- 
flectors have the correct shape and 
surface to distribute the maximum 
of light uniformly over the picture 


v 
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Check the alignment. Match- 
ing serrations on Standard 
bracket and Flasholder keep 
flash perfectly aligned—al- 
low you to angle it and lock 
it in place. 


Check lamp acceptance. Ek- 
talux takes either midget or 
screw-base lamps; focuses 
midget lamps for normal 
beam, or wide flat spread for 
color. 


How to select flash equipment 


& 

Check the power. Standard photoflash battery power 
will meet your needs if batteries are fresh and you 
use only one lamp. For greater dependability, with 
one lamp or several, choose B-C (battery-condenser) 
power. It’s built into the Ektalux Flasholder (above); 
can be added to the Standard by inserting a Kodak 
B-C Flashpack. 


Check the convenience. The right exposure is just as 
important in flash photography as in outdoor work. 
All Kodak flash equipment carries the flash exposure 
data you need on the back of the reflector. 


Check the versatility. Profes- 
sional-level Ektalux provides 
for one lamp or many; elabo- 
rate light set-ups at need; cam- 
eras with or without internal 


tion, 





> 


Check lamp-handling capacity. Ek- 
talux handles up to 3 lamps with one 
battery; up to 7 with two batteries. 
Standard, with B-C Flashpack (at > 
<q left), handles up to 3. Either unit can 
be used on camera or off, on 15-inch, 
3-foot, or 20-foot cord. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 





synch; remote camera opera . 
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How to pick slide-viewing equipment 


Slide-viewing equipment covers an enormous range—in type and 
quality. The unit that’s best in a theater is not necessarily best for a 1. Where will | use it? 
small living room. And exterior design is not a good index of mechan- 
ical and optical quality—sharpness, screen brilliance, uniform illumi- 2. How large is the audience? 


nation, image warmth, proper cooling, quietness, easy operation. In ° 
any wise choice, these are the three basic questions you want answered: 3. How can | get the most quality 
on the screen—at least cost? 


For home showings and average groups 


For high screen brilliance, crisp image quality, easy use, long serv- 
ice, and moderate cost, you'll want to check the qualities of the new 
300-watt Kodaslide Highlux III Projector. Its quiet, powerful blower 
base, with double-channel ventilation for both lamp and slides, assures 
safe, low operating temperature. Its Lumenized optical system, with 
aluminized glass reflector, Lumenized double condensers, and the 
highest-quality heat-absorbing glass obtainable, puts 50 percent more 
light on the screen than a non-Lumenized 300-watt system. The price, 
$56.50. Kodak Highlux II, 200-watt, $36.50, has same optical system; 
can be converted to Highlux III by adding 300-watt lamp and blower 
base. For greatest thrift, good quality, and adequate illumination for 
moderate-size home shows, check the 150-watt Kodaslide Merit Pro- 

jector, $26.10. All three units have the unique top-slot slide feed which adictien 

eliminates side-to-side jarring and unintentional repeating. Highlux Il! 

Projector 

(price includes case) 


For intimate showings, utmost convenience 


For yourself, for viewing your slides whenever you want to without 
disturbing the rest of the family, or for intimate group showings, the 
Kodaslide Table Viewer 4X or Model A will be desirable. These combine 
projector and screen in one compact, attractive unit, always ready for 
use at the touch of a switch, day or night, even in a fully lighted room. 
Slides are enlarged on the black Kodak Dayview Screen, which retains 
full contrasts . . . sparkling, brilliant highlights, deep, rich shadows. 
Illumination is uniform, and image is not washed out by daylight or room 
lights. Precision optical systems, easy feeding of slides, focusing controls 
to compensate for different types of slide mountings. Price: 4X, $49.50; 
Model A, $97.50. 


Table 
Viewer 4X 


For big. audiences, 
professional showings 


The Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, is a Secmonen, 


top-quality, professional-type unit. Heavy all- i ‘Vk Master Model 
metal construction; quiet, heavy-duty blower for FEPEPER) 

top-efficiency cooling; accepts lamps 1000-watt 

to 300-watt. Choice of Kodak Projection Ektar 

Lenses, f/2.3, and Kodak Projection Ektanon 

Lenses, f/3.5—5-inch or 71%. Price, $169 up, 

depending on lens. 





How to choose sound 


projection equipment 


Considering a sound movie outfit for home entertain- 
ment, to facilitate school educational programs, for the 
projection of religious films in your church, or for 
training or selling in your business? Then you'll want 
equipment of convincing performance and complete 
dependability under the widest variety of operating 
conditions. In selecting your projector, it pays to know 
what to look for... whether you are buying for your 
own use, or have been consulted as a photographic 
expert by your local PTA, club, church, or business 
associates. Check on the factors listed on this page— 
and you will find that the Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector provides the right answers—every time: 


-——— LOOK FOR: 


Screen Detail 
Sound Quality 
Size and Weight 
Ease of Use 
Range of Use 
Need for Service 











Check Portability: Light weight, ease of 
packing and carrying are definitely de- 
sirable. The Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector, plete with speaker in an 
attractive carrying case, weighs but 
32% pounds. 





Check Adaptcbility: For large audiences in large halls, or for difficult 
acoustical conditions, a Pageant Multi-Speaker Unit is available—3 extra 


P s in tching case (shown below). List price, $92.50. 








The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 16mm, 


Check Ease of Maintenance: 
Experts have listed over- and 
under-lubrication as the two 
major causes of projector loss 
of use. The Pageant, and only 
the Pageant, has per ft 
lubrication built right into a 
16mm. sound projector! 





Check Tone Quality: The 
Pageant audio system is built 
to high fidelity standards, de- 
livers 7 full watts of distor- 
tion-free power. 


Check Reproduction Fidelity: 
Sound should be “‘f d,” 
too. The Pageant’s Fidelity 
Control permits easy sound 
f ing to the Ision side 
of the film, whether it’s “‘up” 
or “down.” 








Check Tone Control: The 
Pageant’s full range tone 
control permits the bass and 
treble tones to be balanced 
to audience size and likes. 


Check the Screen Image: Ak 
2-inch f/1.6 Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens with unique 
“field flattening’ element, 
and a 750-watt lamp, give 
clear brilliant pictures with 
corner-to-corner screen sharp 
ness. A 1000-watt lamp (on 
AC only) and accessory len 
ses are available for long 
throws and larger screens, 


Check Capacity: The Pageant 
accepts 2000-foot reels for 
55 minutes of uninterrupted 
sound movies; 1 hour and 2 
minutes of silent shows. 


Check Versatility: The Pag 
eant accepts either silent o 
sound films. Connections fer 
microphone or record playe 
add to its usefulness. 


Check Ease of Threading 
Th di 9 is si pl and de 
rect with the Pageant. Th 
film path is clearly marked ot 
easily followed guide plate. 





Check the Price: At $400 the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector is you 
most economical sound projector selection...for its outstanding om 
exclusive features...for its unexcelled performance ...for its almost 
complete freedom from maintenance needs. It is available at your Kodel 
dealer's ... or write Rochester. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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Discovering the Kodak Duaflex Camera, f/8 





BULLETIN 


Photography is to be enjoyed. 


If you’re all tangled up in technique— 


if the equipment is wagging the photographer—then here’s a camera 
to cure your ills and restore your hobby! 


Photographers are snobbish about 
cameras. Normally, maybe, you 
wouldn’t think of the Kodak Duaflex 
Camera, Kodar Model, for your own 
use. After all, it’s priced under $25. 

But take another look—a good one 
—for here’s a camera that upsets all 
the rules. 

It’s good optically. It’s good me- 
chanically. It’s good-looking. It han- 
dles well. It handles simply. It fore- 
stalls errors. It’s fun to use. It lets 
you see what you're getting—clearly. 
It allows you to concentrate on your 
subject—not on twiddling scales and 
reading dials. It capably covers a 
wide range of subjects and situations. 
Its lens is the right speed for the ma- 
jority of outdoor and flash shots. Its 
negatives are sharp and clean. It 
leaves you free to have a good time, 
planning and taking pictures—and 
its very simplicity poses a challenge, 
brings back the old zest to your 
hobby. 

No matter what cameras you own 
now—no matter what you paid for 
them—you'll get more enjoyment from 
photography if you also own a Kodak 
Duaflex Camera, Kodar Model, with 
f/8 lens. 


You're In Good Company 
Kodak is still in process of discover- 
ing how good the Duaflex f/8 is— 
and so are many others. 

Here, for example, is a famous 
photographic illustrator. For his pro- 


fessional work he uses the most ex- 
pensive cameras and lenses money 
can buy. For his personal photog- 
raphy—a Kodak Duaflex f/8. How 
did this happen? He tried one. 
And here’s a hobbyist who writes 
to Kodak—so enthusiastic about the 
Duaflex f/8 that he owns three of 
them! One for each of his three fa- 
vorite films, Kodak Super-XX, Koda- 
color Davlight Type, and Kodacolor 


Type A. 
Why Such Enthusiasm? 


It’s easy enough to make an inven 
tory of this camera’s features (as 
we've done at the right). But ¢hat 
won't give you the full story. You’ve 
got to pick up its capable 14 ounces 
. . . loop its strap over your neck 

. cradle it in your hands . . . look 
down into that big, beautiful finder 

. . feel the essential rightness of 
each detail. You've got to take a 
series of pictures, and enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of a camera that’s full of 
performance—yet doesn’t tie you up 
in mathematics and scientific prob- 
lem-solving. 

And when you fall in love with 
this little camera—when you find 
youre taking a lot more pictures, 
and having a lot more fun in the 
taking—don’t say you weren't fairly 
warned. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


P.S.—The Kodak Duaflex f/8 makes a 
grand gift, to start your wife or child in 
photography. But get two of them at 
the start—so you won't be borrowing 
all the time. 


Here’s why you'll enjoy 
a Kodak Duaflex f/8 


®@ Let’s start at the top and work down. 
Here’s a big hooded reflex finder, 1% 
inches square. Look down into it. Bril- 
liant. Crystal-clear. Easy to use if you 
wear glasses, or if you don’t. Every 
detail of your picture, accurately pre- 
viewed. 


® Next, a shutter without problems. 
Two settingsone for snapshots, one 
for longer exposures. Self-setting—no 
cocking to r ber. And adequat 
speed not only for all quiet subjects, 
but also for moderate motion if you 
know your action technique. 











®@ And here, a lens that belongs on a 
more expensive camera. Not a simple 
meniscus, not a doublet, but a sharp- 
cutting three-element objective, amply 
corrected for all the common optical 
errors, and for color. Aperture, f/16 to 
f/8—the biggest slice of useful speed 
on a roll-film camera, plus excellent 
quality, at a minimum price. 


® Built-in flash synchronization, of 
course. 


® And an aperture scale that talks: 
f/16, bright sun on snow or sand; f/11, 
bright sun; f/8, hazy sun. No guides to 
check; data right on the camera. 


® And focusing—infinity down to 314 
feet. Any better range, for distant and 
close work, on any of your more ex- 
pensive hand cameras? 


®@ Here's a double-exposure preven- 
tion device. This, you'd expect only 
on a precisi iniature or a top-price 
reflex. And you can make deliberate 
double exposures at will. 





® And some details. Tripod socket. Camera stands 
level on a level surface. Body is of metal with tough 

Ided side panels, hand ly leather-grained, and 
edges metal-bound. Weight, about 14 ounces. And the 
price, $22.30, including neck strap. Accessory Flash- 
older, $4.25. Field case, drop front, $2.65. Lens accepts 
all Series V filters, Portra lenses, etc., with 1%-inch 
adapter ring. 








subject to change without notice. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are yA 
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Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


Wi does Kodak make so many printing papers— 
fast, slow, medium—in so many textures, tints, degrees of 
sheen, contrast grades, weights, and sizes? 

To show why, Kodak invited a group of rop-rank pho- 
tographers to tell how they select a specific paper for a 
specific picture, specific qualities, a specific effect. Here is a 
review of the first seven selections, published in the 1952 
photographic magazines. 

Kodak Medalist Paper appeared just about the time 
most of these photographers made their selections—choos- 
ing, of course, from prints which had already achieved 
notable success. Today, the range of choice would be wider; 
for Kodak Medalist—faster than Opal, warmer than Koda- 
bromide, flexible in manipulation and contrast control, with 
four contrast grades and an excellent range of surface 
choices—has become the new sensation of the Kodak 
paper family. 


== Sicserstein, FPSA, FRPS, printed ‘Full Sail’ on 
Kodak Illustrators’ Special Paper. His exhibition print has ap- 
peared in over forty salons, and has never been rejected. He chose 
Illustrators’ for its superb tonal scale from clear highlights to 
richest darks; ics lustrous fine-grained ‘‘E’’ surface, which pre- 
serves tonal range and richness; and the unique blue cones it 
yields in his favosite gold-thiourea formula. 


i C. Apams, APSA, chose Kodak Opal Paper G for ‘‘The 
Brush Burner,’’ which has also appeared in more than forty sa- 
lons. Opal’s warmth, its magnificent tonal range and delicacy, 
its moderate speed and response to manipulation, formed the 
basis for selection. 


KNOW YOUR KODAK PAPERS, FOR KNOWLEDGE SPELLS SUCCESS 


These are the papers for fine exhibition enlargements, 
gift prints, home decoration, and specialized applica- 
tions—in a range of types to fit your every need: 

For fast printing, fine warm-black tones, and great 
flexibility in manipulation—Kodak Medalist Paper. 

For rich neutral blacks in a top-speed paper—Koda- 
bromide Paper. Five evenly spaced grades and nine 
combinations of sheen, texture, tint, and weight. 

For rich warm blacks in a moderate-speed paper— 
Kodak Platino Paper. Three printing grades. 

For widest choice of tint and surface in a paper of 
utmost tonal quality and adaptability to toning— 
brown-black Kodak Opal Paper. One printing grade. 

For Opal quality with twice the speed of Opal— 
Kodak Ektalure Paper G. 


For Opal quality in a special fine-grained surface 
suited equally to exhibition and reproduction—Kodak 
Illustrators’ Special. 

For photomurals—Kodak Mural R. 

For transilluminated prints—Kodak Translite Paper. 

For extra-fast printing and processing—Kodak Re- 
sisto Rapid N. It’s as fast as Kodabromide; and its spe- 
cial base allows washing and drying in ten minutes. 

And for contact prints—Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, 
and others. Each Kodak enlarging paper has a contact- 
paper counterpart, equivalent in type and quality. 


For full details on these fine Kodak papers—tints, 
surfaces, weights, processing—consult the Data Book 
on Kodak Papers, and your Kodak dealer. 
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ie Scuneiper, famed illustrator of children, named four choices for 
“Susan’’—depending on the purpose of the print. Personal prints for Susan's 
mother—Kodak Opal Paper. Prints for fine reproduction, Kodak IIlustra- 
tors’ Special (or Medalist No. 3 if extra contrast is needed). And where fine 
display prints are required in quantity, speedy Kodak Medalist Paper. 


— MansrieLp, M. Photog., 
FPSA, chose Kodak Opal G for 
his ‘Minnow Catching’’—which 
has hung in eighty-eight salons 
from Albany, N. Y., cto Zara- 
goza, Spain. All his exhibition 
prints (except glossies) are on 
Opal—because it retains so much 
of the negative’s tonal range, 
offers many surfaces to fit the 
moods of various pictures, and 
can readily be toned cool or 
warm to enhance a_ pictorial 
mood. 


Axe Baunsen, FPSA, FRPS, desired cool objectivity with maximum de- 
tail in ‘“‘Pattern Motif 283.’’ To get ict, he chose glossy Kodabromide F; its 
pure white stock, glass-smooth surface, and cool-to-neutral image tone all 
contributed to the impression he desired this print to convey. 


a Hexrer, FRPS, APSA, chose Kodak Opal G for ‘‘Eucalyptus.’’ The 
tich darks and delicate light tones of the subject demanded a paper of fullest 
tone scale, plus the ability to separate closely spaced tones at both ends of 
the scale—and Opal excels on both these counts. 


ites Hampercer, FPSA, 
also chose the favorite of all sa- 
lon papers, Kodak Opal G, for 
‘Pennsylvania Snowscape.’’ Its 
full scale, delicacy of gradation, 
luminous image quality, and 
complete reliability were che 
controlling factors. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 








This Year 
Enjoy Movies, too— 
with the NEW 


Browmie 


MOVIE TEAM 


Brownie Movie Camera, only $42.50 


Naturally, you make still pictures. For many purposes nothing can take 
their place. 

But for living memories of the people you love, the places you’ve been, you'll 
want the special magic of movies. Only movies... color movies ... can do 
them complete justice. For life IS color and action—and life just won't 
stand still for you or your camera. 


This is the year to start. The New Brownie Movie Team’. . . camera, pro- 
jector, screen... make the taking and showing of movies really easy... 
easy to do and easy to afford. 


Snapshot ease. Making home movies with the Brownie is as simple as 
making stills...in full color or black-and-white... indoors or out... 
day or night. 

Only $42.50 starts you off. The brilliant new Brownie Movie Camera 
loads and operates as simply and surely as a box Brownie. One simple set- 
ting adjusts for light. Then just aim and press the button... and you're 
making movies. 


Brownie Snapshot economy. A single roll of 8mm. Kodachrome Film (only $3.95) 


Projection makes 30-40 average-length, full-color scenes... including processing. 
Black-and-white film, only $2.90 a roll! 


Screen, Economical from start to finish. Now there’s a Brownie Movie Projector 


only $4.50 at $62.50. Trim, talented, it’s ready at the flick of a switch to show your 
movies crisp and bright... stills and reverse action, too... plenty big 
enough for living-room shows. And this new projector is lubricated for life! 
There’s even a Brownie Projection Screen. A full 30 inches wide, it’s yours 
at the surprisingly low price of only $4.50. 
Why not follow the happy example of millions of families? Make both stills 
and movies—now that movies are snapshot easy, snapshot economical. 
And remember . .. most Kodak dealers offer easy terms! 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Add indoor movies with 


the Kodak Photo-Light Bar, $8.75 
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k lak : 
snare Me low to choose darkroom aids 


You are the most important item in your darkroom. Every back now, and review those principles; for the enlarger is 
other item should be chosen to provide you with comfort, your primary darkroom tool. 
convenience, good working facilities—the proper tools for But there are certain accessory tools which help make 
creative effort. Makeshift devices simply take away the your darkroom a pleasant, productive center. Here, we list 
and impair the quality of your work. the ones you should put first. Each has a specific role; and 
Last month, in the March magazines, we outlined the prin- the serious worker usually wants them all. Each makes your 
ciples of selecting an enlarger. It might be good to check darkroom more convenient, more rewarding. 


1, GOOD LIGHTING. There 
should be two safe- 
lights—a direct light over 
the sink, and an indirect 
ceiling safelight. Best 
thrifty choice for the di- 
rect light is the versatile 
Kodak 2-Way Safelamp, 
at left, $4.50. 


Your big ceiling light 
floods the room with safe, 
soft illumination; cuts 
-down harsh shadows and 
eyestrain. Best choice for 
this one is the Kodak Util- 
ity Safelight Lamp, Model 
C. $12.60, complete with 
chains, cord, and switch. 


2. GOOD OPTICS. Your en- 
largements can only be as 
sharp as your lens. Choose 
superb Kodak Enlargin 

Ektar Lenses, or Koda 

Enlarging Ektanon Lenses 
—to fit your Kodak Fluro- 
lite Enlarger and many 
other enlargers. $14.00 up. 


3. ACCURATE MEASURE- 
MENT. Kodak Chemical 
Scales assure precisiog in 
compounding occasional 
special solutions. Plastic 
housing protects all work- 
ing parts; hair-lined beam 
weight provides both av- 
oirdupois and metric 
scales. $9.90. 


4 ACCURATE TEMPERA- 
TURE. It’s essential to 
quality, both in film proc- 
essing and printing. For 
all-around use, the $1.99 
Kodak Tank and Tray 
Thermometer is especially 
handy. It has a clip, to 
hold it at the top of tank 
or tray. 


5. ACCURATE TIMING. 
Time and_ temperature 
work together when you 
process either film or 
prints—and both must be 
right. For correct print 
exposure, use a Kodak 
Projection Print Scale, 
$1.15—it gives you an 
accurate test strip every 
time, with one exposure! 


And for split-second tim- 
ing of development, use 
a Kodak Timer, $7.20. It’s 
spring-wound, has both 
minute and _ split-second 
hands, and can quickh 
be re-set to zero. There's 
also the Kodak Electric 
Time Control (see below). 


6. PROTECTION. The Ko- 
ak Darkroom Apron, of 
strong waterproof vinyl 
plastic, with pocket and 
drip cuff, safeguards good 
clothes. It also saves the 
time you'd spend switch- 
ing into old clothes. Two 
sizes: $2.25 and $3.00. 


7. LUXURIES. A luxury is 
a necessity you'd rather 
have now, instead of 
waiting for your next 
birthday. For instance: 


VThe Kodak Electric 
Time Control switches the 
enlarger or printer on and 
off for you. $13.50. 


VThe Kodak Utility 
Footswitch frees both your 
hands for dodging prints, 
or manipulating the en- 
larger. You turn the en- 
larger om with a touch of 
your foot. A tiny neon 
safelight on top makes it 
easy to locate on the dark- 
room floor. $10. 


V The Kodak Automatic 
Tray Siphon converts any 
print tray into an effec- 
tive washer for prints or 
films. Saves much tedious 
manipulation of prints. 
$4.50. And see your Ko- 
dak dealer for other dark- 


room aids. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








I lak How to choose the right fi 


Reliability is a primary test of any film. All the characteris- One word of caution. Systematic experiment is a good th 
tics must be standardized and dependable, from sheet to sheet But random, hit-and-miss experimenting—jumping from 
and roll to roll—today, tomorrow, and next year. film to another, in search of a mysterious magic key—sim 

The reliability of Kodak films is well known. But in addi- impedes your progress. It is better to choose one or two good 
tion, each film has specific merits and applications. Examine films and master them—learn the ideal exposure, ideal px 
your needs, measure them against the traits each film offers— essing, color response, degree of brilliance—before you t 
and you can readily pick the Kodak films that best suit your others. That is the best way to gain all the superb qua 
individual needs and requirements. that is built into each Kodak film. 


° Orthochromatic Films, Normal and High Speed 


KODAK VERICHROME Fi 
most popular of all roll films, is 
top-quality orthochromatic, @ 
rectly exposed and _ processed, 
yields exquisite tonal na 
moderate grain. A sound 
choice for most outdoor and fa 
work. 

SHEET FILMS: High-speed k 
Rah Super-Ortho Press Film, and 
Ortho film, with yellow filter, pro- In character studies, and in por- in indoor flash, it yields superb dak Ortho-X Film. 
vides a thrifty, basic medium for traits of men, it has the extra punch quality. And its extra exposure lati- 
most outdoor work. the subject demands. téde saves many a picture. 


¢ Panchromatic Films, Moderate to High Speed 


KODAK PLUS-X FILM 


is a fast, fine-grain panchromatic 
film; an excellent basic choice for 
all indoor and outdoor work whea 
enlargements are to be made from 
small or moderate-size negatives 
In miniature and larger rolls, and 
film packs. 
SHEET FILMS: Moderate-speed, u- 
_ trafine-grain Kodak Panatomic% 
Fine-grain pan films are the best Panchromatic color response is de- Pan gives softer rendering of flesh Film and Kodak Portrait Par 
choice where crisp detail is impor- sirable whenever brightly colored tones, is best for all feminine sub- chromatic Film. 
tant in big enlargements. subjects are pictured. jects and babies. 


e Panchromatic Films, Extreme Speed 


KODAK SUPER-XX FILM 


is a very high-speed panchromat- 

ic of excellent quality, and mod- 
erately fine grain when propetly 
exposed and processed. Ideal for 
all applications indicated at left. 
In miniature and larger rolls, 
film packs. 
SHEET FILMS: Very fast Kodak 
Super Panchro-Press Film, Type 

Choose top-speed pan or ortho Choose top-speed film for outdoor Choose top-speed pan film for pho- —_B, for crisp contrast; Kodak Tr 

films for fast outdoor action and flash work at night, and whenever fofieood work—and for “candid” X Panchromatic, for extreme speed 

difficult daylight conditions. the flash distance is extreme. work under ordinary artificial light. and softer negatives. 


Full details on these and other Kodak films in the 
Data Book on Kodak Films—at your Kodak dealer's. 





...with Kodak Medalist Paper 


Choose an ordinary paper, and you’re stuck with a 
few rigid contrast grades. Maybe they match your 
negative—and maybe they don’t. 

But choose Kodak Medalist Paper, with its unique 
range of contrast control, and you have a continuous 
choice of grades, from below No. 1 to above No. 4. 
Simply by adjusting the ratio of exposure and develop- 
ment! Each of Medalist’s four numbered grades can 
be adjusted up or down—softer or more brilliant— 
to where the adjoining grades take over. 

Here, at last, is a modern paper that can be 
“tuned” to match any good negative—match it pre- 
cisely—for top quality in every print. And you can 
choose freely between soft, normal, and brillant 
prints from the same negative—for the exact mood 
and interpretation you desire. . 


Medalist on direct development yields rich, clear 
warm blacks—just a hint warmer than the true 
neutral blacks of Kodabromide Paper. In Kodak 
Brown Toner, Medalist tones to a beautiful warm 
brown. In Kodak Selenium Toner, it yields rich, 
deep browns. In Kodak Blue Toner, it acquires gray- 
blue tones. Several popular surfaces—including 
glossy F, fine-grained lustre G, and sparkling high- 
lustre J—and printing grades Nos. 1 through 4. 

And it’s a high-speed paper—with the same effec- 
tive printing speed for all four contrast grades. 

In brief, it is the most remarkable photographic 
paper in many years. If you are seeking a finer 
medium for your work—if you have not yet discov- 
ered what Kodak Medalist Paper can do for you— 
your Kodak dealer is the man to see. See him today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Now...from Kodak comes a thrifty teammate 


to the Brownie Movie Camera... 


Last year it was the Brownie Movie Camera, 
revolutionizing the making of 8mm. movies. 
Now, from Kodak, comes its equally sensa- 
tional companion—the Brownie Movie Pro- 
jector... offering the same ease of use, the same 
economy in movie enjoyment. Never before 
has there been a movie projector so hand- 
somely and compactly designed, so easy to 
thread and use, with so many expensive pro- 
jector features...and all at so low a price. 


JUST LOOK AT THESE LUXURY FEATURES: 


Single control—provides for normal forward 
projection, for stills, for reverse action, for 
rewind. 


Fast f/2.0 Projection Ektanon Lens—easily fo- 
cused with finger-tip lever. 


Quiet operation—assured by a unique “floating 
power” motor. 


No lubrication problems—quiet nylon gears are 
prelubricated. Never need oiling. 


Simplified threading—film path is clearly 
marked on case. Has a single sprocket wheel 
instead of two. Film just slips in, engages 
automatically. Sprockets indirectly lighted. 


Built-in elevation control—permits easy adjust- 
ment to screen height. 


Takes 200-foot reols—for fifteen minutes of 
uninterrupted projection. 


Compact—weighs only 12 lbs. When the pro- 
jector is not in use, cover snaps on, making 
a trim, easily carried, handsomely styled unit 
with built-in nylon handle. 


Ask your Kodak dealer to give you a demonstration of the 


Brownie Movie Projector. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Brownie Movie Camera, matc 
in design and performance to 
Brownie Movie Projector. 
economical 8mm. film. Loads 
operates as surely and easily as 
snapshot camera. Only $42.50, 


Brownie Projection Screen Dri 
out all the brilliance and color 
your movies. Beaded for ma 
mum reflection. Permits a big 
by 30-inch picture. Only 





Share Your Movie Enjoyment 


With Mother's Day, Father's 
Day, Graduation, and June 
weddings in the offing, why 
not plan to give a 

Movie Projector? Then, whet 
ever those you love may be, 
you can send “dupes” of your 
movies. Let them share in the 
children's adventures and the 
family's fun. The thrifty price 
makes the Brownie Movie Pro- 
jector easy to give. 








Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without 
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Battery-condenser flash units are the modern 
power sources for photoflash photography. 
All B-C units are alike in principle; but they 
differ widely in design, construction, features, 
accessories, power—and price. 

Inan ordinary flash unit, one or more small 
dry cells fire the lamp. As the cells weaken, the 
flash timing becomes less reliable. Each exten- 
sion lamp requires an additional set of dry 
cells. 
In your B-C unit, a small, powerful multi- 
sell battery charges an electrolytic condenser. 
When your camera’s shutter contacts close, 
the charge stored in the condenser fires the 
lamp or lamps. This method has two tremen- 
dous advantages. 


Power and Uniformity 


First, the powerful condenser surge will safely 
fire several lamps—not just one. And when 
the circuit is series-wired, as in Kodak flash 
equipment, all the lamps fire in accurate 
synch. B-C maintains reliable timing even 
when the battery has weakened considerably 
through age or use, and even in cold weather. 

BC is thrifty, too. It avoids failures that 
waste lamps and film. And, generally, one 
battery will last a year or more—is good for 
thousands of flashes. 


Up te 3, or More than 3? 


Now, howiglo you select? First, size up your 
power needs. Will you be using more than 3 
lamps at a time in lighting set-ups? Will you 
ned remote control, or extra power to oper- 
ate a shutter solenoid? If so, you need profes- 
sional units—Kodak Ektalux equipment. 

But if you will never use more than 3 lamps 
ata time, the sturdy, inexpensive Kodak B-C 
Flasholder will serve your needs. You can add 
one or two extension units as needed. And, if 
you already have a flash unit that accepts two 
“C” cells end to end, you can convert to B-C 
at minimum cost—just slip a Kodak B-C 
Flashpack into the unit. 


Check Quality, Details 


Whatever B-C flash units you examine, check 
the design and construction for quality. Check 
the internal electrical components. Check the 
cords and connectors; any inadequacy here 
spells electrical resistance, defeating the ad- 
vantages of B-C. Kodak, for instance, uses 
thodium-plated connector contacts to insure 
resistance and freedom from corrosion. 
Such details are important. 
Be sure the flash unit has extension outlets. 
Check also for mechanical soundness—sturdy 
Ket, positive lamp ejection, proper reflec- 
lor shape and surface, good firm grip in the 
, lamp acceptance, flash exposure data 
Conveniently at hand. Buy for good value, to 
fit your needs—and you need buy only once. 


Professional Power—Kodak Ektalux Equipment 


pe, ,, 


Kodak Ektalux is professional B-C power. The 
Ektalux Flasholder accepts either one or two 
22'4-volt batteries. With two, it will fire up to 7 
lamps, strung out over 120 feet of extension 
cable. It has separate circuits for flash and sole- 
noid, each with its own big condenser (see 
diagram), and special protective features for the 
shutter cortacts. In addition to the Ektalux 
Extension Units, special ies provide for 
external synch and remote (solenoid) shutter 
operation. Firm saw-grip handle fits your hand. 
Sturdy magnesium Flasholder body combines 
ruggedness and light weight. All units accept 
both screw-base and midget lamps. Special 
brackets for standard amateur, press, and Pola- 
roid cameras. Ektalux Flasholder, $29.75 to 
$33.85, depending on bracket. Extension units, 
each with 20-foot cord, $12.40. 








How to choose B-C flash 


Ektalux Flasholder A 
and Extension Units 


Thrift, Efficiency—Kodak B-C Flasholder 


The Kodak B-C Flasholder 
combines power, efficiency, 
and thrift. Accepts one 22'4- 
volt battery; handles basic 
lamp and two extensions. 
Brilliant mirror-surfaced Lu- 
maclad reflectors assure peak 
efficiency from each lamp. 
Tough molded body provides 
firm hand grip. Steel U-chan- 
nel bracket with riveted, ce- 
mented inset pad keeps flash and camera rigidly 
aligned. Simple closed circuit (see diagram) 
keeps condenser charged, ready to go at all 
times. A quality unit at a modest price—$10.40. 
Kodak Extension Unit, Model 1, with 20-foot 
cord and cushioned, adjustable clamp, $11.00. 


Low-Cost Conversion—Kodak B-C Flashpack 


Thrifty Kodak B-C Flashpack 
has same basic circuit as 
Kodak B-C Flasholder (see 
diagram). Inserts into any 
flash unit without solenoid 


i ®) 
control that accepts two “C" 


= P| 
| J 
cells end to end; uses one 


22'-volt battery. For only $2.95 it converts your 
existing equipment to modern B-C operation. 


A Extension 

Unit, Model 1 

(includes clamp and cord) 
ond Kodak B-C Flasholder > 





A Kedak 
B-C Flashpack 


See your Kodak dealer, and review your flash needs with him. Change to 


B-C now—and you'll always be glad. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices are list, including Federal Tax, and are 


subject te change without notice. 
Batteries not included. 
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Film length. Long roll, for less cost 


per picture? Or shorter rolls, to com- 
plete quickly for prompt processing? 


Film advance. Smooth, free 
operation? Easy-to-grasp con- 
trols? Automatic exposure 
counter on 35mm? 






Shutter release. Smooth? Re- 
liable? Easy to manipulate? 
Properly placed for camera 
steadiness? 


er ral 
Shutter. Accurate? Right 
speeds for the lens? Is the 
speed range realistic in terms 
of your needs? Clear, legible 
scales? Dependable built-in 
flash synchronization? 








Interior construction. Sturdi- 
ness? Smooth rollers and fit- 
tings? Proper baffling and 
blacking? Accurate film si 
guides? Properly sprung, non- 
scratching pressure plate? 
Neat detailing? 


Finish. Smart styling? Good 
detailing? Rugged materials 
on a rugged body founda- 
tion? Good feel and easy 
balance in your hands? 


Viewfinder. Clear vision? Easy 
eye-centering and framing? 
Combined with rangefinder 
for convenience? 


Rangefinder. Accurate? Same 
reading when tested on the 
same object twice in succes- 
sion? View and range com- 
bined for convenience? 


Focusing. How close? Clear 
footage scale? Field depth 
scale? Smooth operation in 
all weather, hot or cold? 


Lens Mount. Is it rigid? Smooth 
in action? Modern in engi- 
neering? Will it maintain ex- 
act alignment with use? 


Lens. Right speed for your actual 
range of needs? Recognized quality? 
Easy setting? Clear scales, with “aver- 
age” settings clearly marked? 


Miniature cameras are enjoying a new surge of popu- 
larity—and rightly. A really good miniature is one of 
the most rewarding of cameras. But there are many 
types—and one must choose with care. 

What are the tests of a miniature camera? The expert 
has three—optical excellence, mechanical soundness, 
and swift, convenient operation. Or, in everyday terms 
—-picture-taking ability, reliability, and ease of use. 

Every Kodak miniature camera is designed to meet 
these three basic tests, whatever the price. But in addi- 
tion, there are your personal needs to consider. Do you 
need top speed in the lens, and other special features? 


%&Price. Be sure the money goes into the features and 

~~ you need, not gadgety details or surplus 
capacity you don’t need. Kodak has already proved in 
this great camera—the Kodak Signet 35—that a top- 
flight miniature need not cost a fortune. 


Or is your real need a medium-speed lens of supreme 
quality? Do you need extreme compactness? Instead of 
one fast-lensed camera, will you be better served by two 
thrifty cameras, with good lenses of fair speed? Your 
needs are personal, individual—and that is why Kodak 
makes different types of miniature cameras, in a wide 
price range. 

The check points, above, help you determine if a cam- 
era is optically sound, reliable, and easy to use. Below 
and on the opposite page are the capable Kodak minia- 
tures, with a listing of the features that will help you 
match your needs and your budget. 











Is it precision you need? 


Do you need color transparencies and black- 
and-white negatives of needle-like sharp- 
ness? Do you need picture quality unsur- 
passed by any miniature camera at any 
price? Then your natural choice is the 
Kodak Signet 35 Camera. 

Kopak EkTAar Lens //3.5. The finest lens 
obtainable on a miniature camera, incorpo- 
rating the highest degree of correction to- 
day’s optical science can provide. Fully 
Lumenized. 

Kopak SyncHro 300 SHuTTER. Two- 
bladed flash-synchronized shutter of unique 





design provides fast opening and closing, 
maximum light admission, great accuracy. 
Speeds from 1/25 to 1/300 second. Shutter 
and lens settings red-marked for average 
shots—in color or monochrome. 
BALL-BEARING LENS Mount. Lens barrel 
rotates against 50 ball bearings for satin 
smooth focusing and elimination of play. 
RUGGED, ACCURATE RANGEFINDER. Com 
bined with viewfinder to provide faster 
shooting and better picture control. Spring- 
loaded V-bearings eliminate range errors. 
CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. Incorporates 
the latest advances. Film is held completely 
flat, yet advances smoothly and easily with 
a flick of the thumb. No scratching, because 
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244 miniature camera... 











flm pressure plate rests on film-high guides. 
Body is of tough, die-cast aluminum alloy 
covered with scuff-resistant Kodadur. 

The Kodak Signet 35 Camera takes 135 
film, black-and-white or Kodachrome, in 
20- or 36-exposure cartridges, Price, $92.50. 


Need top speed? 


For fast action, even in color, and for tough 
shots in subdued light, the lens of the Kodak 
Retina IIA Camera stretches your picture- 
taking range. Check these Retina features: 
SCHNEIDER RETINA-XENON LENS //2. This 
superbly corrected, fully coated //2 lens is 
fast enough for full exposure in color on 
misty, rainy days... as well as fast action 
color shots of sports events. 
SYNCHRO-COMPUR SHUTTER. Matched to 
the lens speed, the flash-synchronized shut- 





ter of the Retina IIA gives nine speeds 
from 1/500 second to a full second. 

RaPID FILM ADVANCE. Film advance lever, 
for fast action and rapid sequence shots. A 
fick of the thumb advances film, positions 
It, re-sets the exposure counter, cocks the 
shutter and synchronizer. 

CoMBINED RANGE- AND VIEWFINDER. 

CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. Made of die- 
cast aluminum alloy with genuine pin-grain 
kather covering. Front closes when not in 
Wse, protecting lens and shutter. Uses 135 
film, black-and-white or Kodachrome, 20 
or 36 exposures. Price, $164.10. 


Need compactness at a 
thrifty price? 


Bantam compactness, Pony thrift, and smart 
Continental styling of the Retina IIA are 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


combined in the Kodak Retinette Camera. 
SCHNEIDER REOMAR LENs //4.5. A fine, 
fully color-corrected, imported lens. Coated 
for maximum color purity and freedom 
from flare. 
WIDE-RANGE SHUTTER. Speeds from one 
second to 1/300 second. Built-in delayed ac- 





tion gives plenty of time after setting shut- 
ter to get in the picture yourself. Synchro- 
nized for flash. Body shutter release. 

CouPLeD FILM ADVANCE. Provides auto- 
matic film stop, film counter, and double 
exposure prevention. 

CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. Body of die- 
cast aluminum alloy is covered with fine 
pin-grain leather. Front closes, protecting 
lens. Uses 135 film, black-and-white or Ko- 
dachrome, 20 or 36 exposures. Price, $59.50. 


Need a really compact 
fine camera? 


Only 4% x 2% x 1% inches closed, the 
Kodak Flash Bantam Camera is a true 
miniature that delivers big results... clean, 
sharp Kodachrome transparencies, black- 
and-white and Kodacolor negatives. 

KODAK ANASTAR LENs //4.5. Has ample 
scope for superb results outdoors, or in- 
doors by artificial light. Lumenized. 

Fast FLASH SHUTTER. Four speeds, 1/25 
to 1/200 second, plus Time and Bulb. 

LocKING FitM ADVANCE. Safety catch 
prevents inadvertent winding of the film. 

EYE-LEVEL VIEWFINDER. Direct, optical, 
eye-level, folding type. 

CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. Special alu- 
minum alloy die-cast body for sturdiness 
and rigid positioning of the lens-and-shut- 





ter mount. Scuff-proof Kodadur covering. 
Uses 828 roll film—black-and-white, Ko- 
dachrome, or Kodacolor—8 exposures. 
Price, $56.00. 


Need quality performance 
at lowest price? 


For a thrifty start on a picture-taking career 
...or for a supplementary camera, choose 
the Kodak Pony 828 Camera. 

KopAK ANASTON LENs, //4.5. Lumenized. 

KODAK FLASH 200 SHUTTER. Speeds from 
1/25 to 1/200. Body shutter release. Average 
shutter and lens settings marked in red. 

OPTICAL VIEWFINDER. 

CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. Body is of 
tough molded material finished in pin-grain 
leather texture. Top plate is of gray Tenite. 
Takes 8-exposure 828 film—black-and- 
white, Kodachrome or Kodacolor. Price, 
$31.15. 

Kodak Pony 135 has all features of Pony 
828 plus automatic film stop and counter. 
Takes 135 film—black-and-white or Koda- 
chrome, 20 or 36 exposures. Price, $35.75. 





Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to 
change without notice. 


Let your Kodak dealer show you these 
Kodak miniature cameras. 





Enjoy the magic of movies at a 


New Lower Price 


with the 


Brownie ger 


Movie Camera © 392 E 


Cia ab PER PS 8 Rng pS 


Some months ago, Kodak’s budget-priced new 
8mm. Brownie Movie Camera brought the thrill 
of movie making within reach of thousands. 
Then, to complete Kodak’s economy movie team, 
came the low-cost but capable Brownie Movie 
Projector and Brownie Projection Screen. 

Now, from Kodak comes another important 
Brownie announcement: Now, you can own a 
Brownie Movie Camera... start making your own 
movies... of your family ... of the places you go 
... Of the things you do... for just $39.75. 


S Snapshot ease of use Luxury camera features 


It loads as easily ... operates as simply . .. makes A fast, pre-set Kodak Cine Ekta- 

pictures as surely ...as a Brownie snapshot cam- non f/2.7 Lens. Sprocketless 

era. Make one simple lens setting according to the loading. All-purpose, all-film ex- 

Ww at built-in exposure guide. Then aim and shovi. posure guide for indoor and out- 

door shots. Finger-tip “click- 

stop” lens-opening adjustment. 

Snapshot economy . Full-vision, eye-level finder with 

you ; close-up indicators. Exposure 

button that locks into position for 

**self-movies.’’ Accurate, easy- 

reading footage indicator. Hand- 

somely styled, ‘‘shaped-for- 

shooting” case in Kodadur-cov- 
ered aluminum. 


In black-and-white or full color. One roll of 8mm. 
Kodachrome Film (only $3.95) gives you 30 to 40 
average-length, scenes... enough for a whole 
weekend of fun. Black-and-white film is priced even 
lower. And prices include processing! 


And its projection companion for all 8mm. movies 
Brownie Movie Projector... only $62.50 


Completely new design makes it as wish. And, it’s also lubricated for life! 
easy to thread as the Brownie Movie Ask your Kodak dealer to show you 
Camera. Then a flick of the switch and the Brownie Movie Team—camera, pro- 
you are showing your own movies... jector, and beaded 22x30-inch screen. 
“stills” and reverse action, too, if you (Brownie Projection Screen $4.50.) 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN 


First, measure up your photographic desires and 
ambitions. Do you want better pictorial control 
than your camera and your choice of film alone can 
give you? Do you want to add to your picture- 
taking convenience? Do you want to broaden the 
scope of your camera, and increase the range of 


for pictorial effect. Filters put you in 
charge of any picture situation. Certain 
colors that might dominate your picture can 
be restrained, others can be emphasized, to 
give you the color balance you want. Your 
choice of filters will depend upon the effects 
you want, and the film you are using. 

One of the most common reasons for 
using a yellow filter is to retain clouds in the 
sky in black-and-white shots. The Kodak 
Cloud Filter, for use with the simpler cam- 
eras, requires no increase in exposure. The 
popular K1 and K2 filters give progressively 
ticher sky tones for more cloud contrast. 

The K2 filter is also often used for accu- 
tate color correction with panchromatic 
film. Red filters, such as the Kodak Wratten 
AFilter, produce the spectacular effect of an 


almost black sky, with white clouds. Such a 
filter often improves architectural subjects. 
The A filter can be used only with panchro- 
matic or infrared film. A Kodak G Filter, 
deep yellow in color, gives high sky contrast 
and tends also to separate the tones of green 
in landscape subjects. It is excellent for re- 
ducing bluish atmospheric haze. 

For color work, the most popular and use- 
ful filter is the Kodak Skylight Filter; this 
cuts out the excess of blue in hazy-day and 
open-shade shots. Next, the Kodak Daylight 
Filter for Kodak Type A Color Films; this 
enables you, in emergencies, to get good 
daylight shots on Type A films. And for 
flash shots, the Kodak 81C Filter assures 
more accurate rendering on Type A films. 

There are many other types of Kodak 
Filters for use in different picture situations 
and to secure particular effects. 


Kodak Cloud Filter, $1.72 

Kodak Wratten Filters, Series IV, V, VI, 
from $1.75 to $3 

Kodak Adapter Ring, $1.35 to $1.65 


Better exposure. 
The Kodak Master 
Photoguide keeps es- 
sential photographic 
data right at your fin- 
gertips. Compact as a 
card case, it provides 
complete information 
onexposure, light con- 
ditions, filter factors 
and filter effects, 
depth-of-field scales, flash and flood tables, 
effective apertures, etc. $1.75. 


Better work can al- 

ways be expected from 

a camera in good 

working order, and 

the best way to pro- 

tect your camera 

against damage, while 

keeping it always with 

you, is with a Kodak Field Case. They range 
in price from $2.65 for the Kodak Field Case 
of simulated leather for Kodak Duaflex 
Cameras, to $11.25 for the leather DeLuxe 
Field Case for Kodak Tourist Cameras. 


Sharper pictures come easily with a tri- 
pod or similar firm support for your camera, 
as your enlargements will show. Either the 
Kodak Eye-Level Tripod at $20.00 or the 
Kodak Flexiclamp at $4.25 will do. The 
latter. fastens easily and quickly with ‘“‘C” 
clamp action to any flat or round object up 
to 2 inches thick. Felt and rubber pads pro- 
tect furniture when you use it indoors. 

Sharper pictures, too, generally result 
from using a cable release to eliminate the 
camera jar sometimes caused by over-em- 
phatic shutter fingers. For cameras with ““B” 
but no “T” settings, the Kodak TBI Metal 
Cable Release gives you “T,” “*B,” and in- 
stantaneous exposures. 6 inches long, $3.43. 
Kodak Metal Cable Releases No. 5 have an 
outer casing of stainless steel wire for extra 
long life and avoidance of kinking. 7 inches, 
$1.05; 12 inches, $1.30. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


How to select picture-taking accessories 


what you can do, at home, afield, day or night? 

All of these things can be done simply...and with- 
in a modest budget...with the Kodak accessories 
described on this page. You need only decide what 
you want to do. Then let your Kodak dealer show 
you the accessories that fit your purpose. 


Get in the picture too 
with a Kodak Auto Release 
clipped to the cable release 
of your camera. It trips the 
shutter ten seconds after it 
is set. It’s handy also when 
you are taking flower pic- 
tures or other small sub- 
jects and have to hold a re- 
flector for proper lighting. 
$3.86. 


For wider scope— 
flash equipment 
matched to your cam- 
era; equipment as sim- 
ple or elaborate as you 
want it. Some units 
are made expressly for 
certain simple cam- 
eras, others are adapt- 
able to almost any 
camera. Some use 
standard ‘‘C’’ cells, 
others incorporate a 
**B-C” battery-condenser unit. 
For most internally synchronized cameras 
. .. Kodak Standard Flasholder, $8.25... 
Kodak B-C Flasholder, $10.40 . . . Kodak 
Ektalux Flasholder, $29.75 and up. 
For a press-type camera . . . Kodak Ekta- 
lux Flasholder with Press Bracket, $33.85; 
with Solenoid and Synchro Switch, $51.35. 


For better close-ups. You can move 
right up on your subject for a picture-filling 
portrait or close-up when you put one of the 
Kodak Portra Lenses on your camera. In 
three powers (+1, +2, +3), they can be 
used for close-up pictures of people, flowers, 
pets, tabletop set-ups, enabling you to work 
as close as 10 inches with a camera focused 
for 4 feet. Tables of distances are supplied 
with each lens. Kodak Portra Lens +1, 
+2, or +3, Sesies V, $2.95; Series VI, $3.50. 


Prices include Federal Tax where 
applicable and are subject to 
change without notice. 
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under $25.00 





over $25.00 


LEBEN 


First of all, when you give a camera... toa 
beginner or an expert . . . you want to be sure of 
its picture-making ability, its reliability, and its 


ease of use. 


Assured on these points, and the best assur- 
ance is in the manufacturer’s name, you will 
next want to consider price, value, and appro- 


How to select a gift camera 








priateness to all the prospective user’s needs, 

Every Kodak camera is an excellent value in 
its price class, and the purpose of this page is to 
marshal the qualities and price range for an 
appropriate selection. Your Kodak dealer wil] 


camera that’s best for your gift. 





$77 2 @) will buy a Brownie Hawkeye 

Flash Camera, ideal for the 
a teen-ager who wants pictures 
of high school fun and parties, pictures to illus- 
trate school reports and projects, pictures to 
exchange with friends. This is the first box cam- 
era that has been really engineered for excellent 
picture taking. There is provision for both snap- 
shots and longer exposures. Flash synchroniza- 
tion with both F and M lamps is uniformly 
dependable. The Kodalite Flasholder is $4.00. 
With the Brownie Hawkeye Flash Camera, you 
get 12 big 214 x 214 negatives from each roll of 
620 film—black-and-white or Kodacolor. A 
handsome field case, with removable front, and 
neckstrap, makes it an ideal picnic or outing 
companion ... you don’t carry the camera, 
you wear it. Field case is only $3.25. 


$ is the price of the popular 
° Brownie Flash Six-20. 
This camera’s adjustable 
focus—from 5 to 10 feet, and from 10 feet to 
infinity—is equivalent to a built-in close-up 
attachment, and assures good, sharp pictures of 
pets and people. Providing the popular 244 x 314 
negatives, it gives 8 black-and-white or Koda- 
color pictures to each roll of 620 film. Has 
sturdy steel body, shutter for snapshots and 
longer exposures, and an eye-level optical view- 
finder. The Brownie Flasholder, $2.70, takes 
No. 11 flashlamps for indoor pictures, and also 
(with a 55-cent socket adapter) the popular No. 
5 midget lamps. 





$ is wisely spent on the Kodak Duaflex II 
“ with Kodar //8 Lens, a simple camera that 
many experts will appreciate as a second 
camera for their own use. The big, brilliant viewfinder of this 
reflex-type camera shows every detail of the picture clearly. The 
lens, though, is the big news in this under-$25 class. It’s a three- 
element lens, corrected for both color and black-and-white, with 
apertures from //8 to f/16, and focusing from infinity down to 
314 feet. What’s more, the apertures are marked for easy under- 
standing: f/8—hazy sun; f/11—bright sun; //16—bright sun on 
snow or sand. Shutter has two settings . . . instantaneous and 
“‘B” .. . synchronized for F type lamps at “‘I,’’ M type lamps at 
“B.” Gives 12 214 x 214 negatives on 620 film, black-and-white 
or Kodacolor. 


For $14.50, there is the Kodak Duaflex II with Kodet //15 
Lens. This fixed focus (5 feet to infinity) Duaflex offers box- 
camera simplicity plus all the advantages of the big reflex finder. 


For either of these cameras the Kodak Duaflex Flasholder, 
$4.25, provides synchronized flash exposures; and there is a 
smart field case for $2.65. 


be glad to help you select the Kodak or Brownie © 








Now you are in more money. These are 
cameras for real enthusiasts and camera 
hobbyists . . . cameras you will want to 
select very carefully in terms of the user’s 
needs and desires. 

Your enthusiast probably has a larger 
camera; what he wants now is a good 
miniature for color slides. Here is a quick 


review of Kodak miniature cameras. 

For $31.15 you can give a Kodak Pony 
828 Camera, with a Lumenized Kodak 
Anaston //4.5 Lens in flash shutter, 1/25 to 
1/200 and “‘B.”’ For $35.75, a Kodak Pony 
135—same features as the 828, plus auto- 
matic film stop and counter. For $92.50 
you enter the top-quality class with a 


Kodak Signet 35 Camera . . . unexcelled in 
optical precision by any miniature camera 
at any price! And $164.10 brings you the 
Kodak Retina Ila, a continental-styled 
miniature with an ultra-fast /2 lens and 
1/500 shutter . . . ideal for candid work and 
fast action in color under difficult light 
conditions. 


Your Kodak dealer will gladly help you select. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 
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Compare projector throw. Does 
the lens give you a screen-filling 
image from the best projector 
location? 


Compare the optical system. 
Are pictures sharp and clear 
from edge to edge? 


Compare screen illumination. Is 
it adequate to bring out detail 
in denser portions? Are the pic- 
tures sunny, or muddy? Does 
illumination drop off at the cor- 
ners? 


KopasLipE 4X TABLE VIEWER (illus- 
trated, top). . . for intimate showings, for 
examining and editing your slides. Shows 
a four-times-enlarged view on a Kodak 
Day-View Screen—true blacks and bril- 
liant highlights, even in a lighted room. 
Projector and screen are combined in a 
single handsome unit. No screen to set up, 
no re-arrangement of furniture, no darken- 
ing of room is necessary. Brilliant optical 
system with Lumenized lens, two Lumen- 
ized condensers, and heat-absorbing glass. 
Side-to-side slide feed accommodates card- 
board or glass-bound slides. $49.50. Car- 
tying case, $15.50. 


Kopasuipe HIGHLUx III PRosector (il- 
lustrated, center)... has highly efficient op- 
tical system with Lumenized Kodak Pro- 
jection Ektanon //3.5 Lens, two Lumenized 
condenser lenses, aluminized glass reflec- 
tor, and heat-absorbing glass. Comes com- 
plete with blower and 300-watt lamp. 
Blower has four-bladed fan for maximum 


For larger audiences—a good projector 


How to pick slide-viewing equipment 


For intimate groups—a good table viewer 


Compare picture size. Is it large enough 
for easy viewing? 


Compare the optical system. Does it give 
critically sharp pictures—from corner to 
corner? Does it include heat-absorbing 
elements? 


Compare the illumination. Is it adequate 
for use in a lighted room? Is illumination 


even? 








Compare the screen. Does it give suffi- 
cient contrast, with good strong blacks 
even in lighted rooms? 


Compare slide-changing mechanism. Is 
it convenient and easy to use? Does it 
leave slides in their original order? 


Compare the ventilating system. Are 
slides adequately protected against heat? 


Compare appearance. Is it attractive? 
Does it fit into the decorative scheme of 
your home? 






Basically you want viewing or projecting 
equipment that is matched to the quality of 
your camera . . . that retains on the screen all 
the sharpness, color, and brilliance of your 
slides . . . and that has enough light for the 
size of picture you prefer. You want equip- 
ment that is in keeping with your audience 
size . . . a small, intimate group . . . a living 
room full of friends . . . or an auditorium or 
lodge room gr. ip. Careful “comparison 
shopping” will usually lead you to one of the 
Kodaslide Projectors or Table Viewers shown 
here. Your Kodak dealer will help you in 
your selection. 

Before you start out, study the check- 
points and questions adjoining the Kodaslide 
equipment on this page. These questions in- 
dicate the standards a viewer or projector 
must meet—for good value and ‘satisfying 
performance. 






Compare efficiency. Weigh the 
wattage against the screen bril- 
liance. Does the optical system 
derive full value from the lamp? 


Compare cooling system. Con- 
vection or blower? Is it ade- 
quate for the projector's watt- 
age and screen brilliance? If 
blower-cooled, is it quiet? 


Compare elevating mechanism. 
Is it simple and easy to use? Is it 
steady? Is it reliable? How far 





air distribution with minimum noise. 
Three-channel system cools both sides of 
the slide, as well as the lamphouse. $56.50, 
including carrying case. 

KODASLIDE HIGHLUX II PROJECTOR... 
has same superb optical system, the same 
easy-to-use vertical slide-changing system. 
Accommodates 200-watt lamp for brilliant 
screen pictures. Efficient convection cool- 
ing. Highlux II, $36.50. The Kodaslide 
Highlux Blower Case, $19.20, and 300- 
watt bulb may be added later if desired.. 

KODASLIDE MERIT PROJECTOR (shown, 
right)... for brilliant screen performance at 
a thrifty price. Has a Lumenized Kodak 
Projection Ektanon Lens //3.5. 150-watt 
lamp provides ample brilliance for aver- 
age living-room use. Top feeding of slides 
eliminates side-to-side jarring and unin- 
tentional repeats, and holds focus slide 
after slide. 0 to 10° elevating mechanism. 
Lamphouse design provides effective con- 
vection cooling. $26.10. 


does it elevate? 


Compare slide-changing mech- 
anism. Is it convenient to use? Is 
the screen effect smooth or dis- 
tracting? Does it hold focus? 

























“Economy Eight"’ with lux-p 
ury features The moderately 
priced Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera 
teams 8mm. roll-film economy with 
movie extras like slow motion and 
telephoto-lens acceptance. Two mod- 
els—with pre-set f/2.7 lens, $89.50 
... With focusing £/1.9 lens, $110. 





«Brownie ease... economy 


...come to movies Here's the 
8mm. camera that has revolutionized 
personal movie making—as easy to 
use, as sure in results as a snapshot 
camera. Brownie Movie Camera...a 
bigger, better buy than ever at its 
new low price. Just $39.75. 


“Kodak's finest “Eight’’ Lux- 
uriously appointed 8mm. camera with 
ultra-fast, ultra-handy magazine 
loading; slow motion; adjustable op- 
tical finder; telephoto acceptance; 
and other de luxe features. Cine- 
Kodak Magazine 8 Camera with fo- 
cusing £/1.9 lens, $160. 


way: S 
to better movies 


Here are five Kodak Movie Cameras 
... each in its price class, designed to 
give you the finest movies obtainable. 
They range from $39.75 to $1,191.35 
...from the easy-to-use and _ thrifty 
8mm. Brownie Movie Camera to the 
Cine-Kodak Special I|—the world’s 
most versatile, professional-type 
16mm. camera. 

Look over the line-up here... then 
see the cameras for yourself and make 
your selection at your Kodak dealer's. 


World's most versatile> 
16mm. camera Precise camera 
with the controls for special effects 
built right in... far and away, the 
top-choice camera for movie perfec- 
tionists. The Cine-Kodak Special il 
Camera comes with either an f/1.9 or 
£/1.4 Ektar Lens... and either 
a 100- or 200-foot film cham- 
ber. From $956.20. 


* 
For“Royal” movie making 
Superb 16mm. camera that offers per- 


sonal movie making's two top fea- 
tures—the convenience of magazine 
loading... the optical excellence of 
an Ektar Lens, Cine-Kodak Royal 
Magazine Camera with f/1.9 Ektar 
Lens, $176.25. (Camera also avail- 
able with pre-set f/2.8 Ektanon Lens 
at a new low price—$147.50.) 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without nolice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. ¥: 
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we How to build a balanced outfit 


Start with the camera—the one you have, 
or a new one that better fits your present 
and future needs. And then work out a 
well-organized plan—one that guards you 


Your budget need not be huge. For a little over a hundred 
doliars, you can buiid a capable, well-balanced outfit—a 
good camera, a good slide projector, a good enlarger. Or 


against over-investing in one item, and under-investing in 
others. This insures full value from every dollar. 


PLAN A. For 
rock-bottom 
thrift in a capable 
**620-size’”’ roll- 
film outfit. Ko- 
dak Duaflex II 
Camera, f/8; Kodak Hobbyist 
Enlarger; basic accessories. 


Kodak Pony Camera, 828 or 
135; Kodaslide Merit Pro- 
jector; Hobbyist Enlarger; 
basic accessories. 


PLAN B. 
For real thrift 
in the minia- 
ture field. A 


jector; basic accessories. 


PLAN C. For top precision, finest 
picture quality, on a mid-range 
budget. A Kodak Signet 35 Camera 
with Kodak Ektar //3.5 Lens; 
Kodak Flurolite Enlarger with 2- 
inch Kodak Enlarging Ektar Lens; 
Kodaslide Highlux II or III Pro- 


you can invest more. The important thing is to adopt a 
clear-cut plan—one that fits your present budget and your 
personal needs—and stick to it. For example: 


PLAN D. For wide-* 
range performance on a 
more liberal budget. 
Kodak Retina Ila Cam- 
era with f/2 lens; Kodak Flurolite 
Enlarger; Kodaslide Highlux III or 
Master Model Projector; basic and 
supplementary accessories. 


There are other possible plans. Pick the one that best fits your personal needs, and 
you'll get the most value, the most satisfaction, from each dollar you invest. 


1. Some Camera Accessories Are Basic 





Assume you’ve picked your camera, at least tentatively. 
Now, let’s tackle accessories. Three or four are strictly 


basic—they belong in every outfit. 


And then there are others, which add extra range, extra 
safety, extra convenience and satisfaction. These should be 


included as future additions to your basic plan. 


Basic Aids—for Every Budget 





FLASH equipmentcomes first, and B-C flash 
is the modern, dependable system. For B-C 
reliability at modest cost, pick the Kodak 
B-C Flasholder, $10.40. It has the new mir- 
ror-surfaced Lumaclad reflector for peak 
efficiency, with complete exposure data on 
the back. Handles two extension lamps at 
need; fits any camera that has standard 
bayonet terminal for flash. 

Or, you can start with an $8.25 Kodak 
Standard Flasholder, and convert it to B-C 


Aids to Add as Soon as the Budget Allows 


power at any time by adding a $2.95 Kodak 
B-C Flashpack. And if your budget will 
allow $29.75 or more see the Kodak Ekta- 
lux Flasholder and its accessories. 


FILTERS come next? For black-and-white, 
start with the precision Kodak Wratten K2 
Filter; it yields more pleasing results with 
nearly all outdoor subjects. For color, the 
Kodak Skylight Filter, to reduce the excess 
of bluish light on hazy days and in open 





A FIELD CASE heads this list, to protect 
your Kodak camera against accidental scuffs 
and bumps. It’s an insurance policy. Field 
Case for the Kodak Signet 35 Camera, $8.50; 
for Retina Ila, $10.50; for Pony 828, $7; 
for Pony 135, $7.25. 


EXTRA FILTERS widen your ability to 
control pictorial effects. For black-and- 
white, add the red Kodak Wratten A Filter, 
for spectacular dark skies with panchromatic 
and infrared films; the deep yellow G, for 
deeper sky tones than the K2 provides. For 
color, add the Kodak Daylight Filter for 


Kodak Type A Color films, which enables 
you to shoot Type A films in daylight when 
necessary; and the Kodak Wratten 81C, for 
best quality in photoflash shots. Prices, same 
as the K2 and Skylight Filters; and they fit 
the Adapter Ring you already have. 


EXTRA CLOSE-UP LENSES are helpful, 
especially in pictures of people and fairly 
small subjects. Complete your set of Kodak 
Portra Lenses with the 1 + and 2+. 


A CASE for your filters and close-up lenses 
is desirable. Pick the Kodak Combination 


shade. The cost: in Series IV size, $1.75 
each; Series V, $1.95; Series VI, $2.25. 
Adapter Ring, $1.35 to $1.65, mounts either 
filter on your camera lens. 


CLOSE-UP LENSES, valuable in black- 
and-white, are indispensable in color pho- 
tography. They allow you to move closer, 
to fill the film with a small subject. Start with 
a Kodak Portra 3+ Lens ($2.95 in Series V; 
$3.50 in Series VI). 


Filter Case (Series V, $4.25; Series VI, 
$4.95). It has pockets for the filters, plus 
space for a lens hood and adapter ring. 


FOR SHARP PICTURES, especially at 
slower shutter speeds, a good firm camera 
support is extremely desirable. Some users 
prefer a tripod—such as the handsome, com- 
pact Kodak Eye-Level Tripod, which ex- 
tends to five feet, closes down to 22 inches, 
and weighs only two pounds. Its price, $20. 
Other experts like an adjustable clamp-type 
support, the Kodak Flexiclamp, $4.25. 


y 


Be prudent in selecting accessories beyond the “basic” list—for there 
are two major items that belong in your complete, well-balanced outfit 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Kodaslide Merit Projector 





Kodaslide Highlux I! Projector 





Kodaslide Highlux II! Projector 





Kodaslide Projector, Master Model 





Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X 


~ How to build 





(continued from preceding page) 


2 e The Projector... 


The most impressive, most easily shared enjoy- 
ment from Kodachrome slides comes with 
screen projection. Dramatic in their brilliant 
color and big-as-life realism on your screen, 
these slides are perfect for entertaining family 
and friends. 

In selecting your projector, ask yourself 
these questions: Are the pictures bright enough 
when brought up to the size I want? Are the 
screen pictures sharp and evenly illuminated 


For a modest budget 


from edge to edge and corner to corner? Is the 
projector steady during slide changing? Are 
slides fully protected against heat? Are the 
focusing and elevation easy? 

These are important questions. And you can 
find the right answer to all of them—in one of 
the Kodaslide Projectors shown on this page. 
Your Kodak dealer will be glad to help with 
facts and demonstration. And you can pick 
with confidence once you have the facts. 


At $26.10, the Kodaslide Merit Projector (in 
rich dark plastic) fits right into a modest 
budget . . . and the value outweighs the cost. 
The Merit takes a 150-watt lamp; but, be- 
cause the optical system uses the light effi- 
ciently, directing it through the Lumenized 
f/3.5 lens instead of bottling it up in the 
lamp house, screen brilliance is ample for 
average home use. Scientifically designed 


For a moderate budget 


For $36.50, only about $10 more, you move 
up to the Kodaslide Highlux II Projector. 
Similar to the Merit in outward appearance, 
it contains an advanced optical system which 
takes full advantage of its 200-watt lamp. 
Heat-absorbing glass, the highest grade ob- 
tainable, provides extra slide protection. 
Two Lumenized condenser lenses, an alumi- 


For more liberal budgets 


For $56.50 you can move, in one step, up to 
the Kodaslide Highlux III, complete with 
300-watt lamp, Lumenized optical system, 
and blower base (which also includes a car- 
rying case). The quiet blower forces cooling 
air through a three-way channel to both sides 
of the slide and to the lamp house, protecting 
slides even during long-continued projec- 
tion. 

And if you’re going to show your slides to 
very large groups, invest in the professional- 
quality Kodaslide Projector, Master Model. 
With a choice of 5- and 714-inch lenses, it 
serves you well in the largest auditoriums— 
and equally well at home. Accepts 300- to 
1000-watt lamps. $169 to $246, depending 
on lens. Carrying Case, $50. 

Special needs may require that you have a 
table viewer—instead of or in addition to a 
projector—for intimate showings to small 


ventilation keeps slides safe. The exclusive 
top-slot slide feed prevents side-to-side jar- 
ring, eliminates unintentional repeats, and 
does away with the need of reaching across 
the projector to change slides. 


The Kodaslide Carry Case, $7.50, is ideal 
for protecting and carrying the Merit. It also 
fits the Kodaslide Highlux II (see below), 


nized glass reflector, and a Projection Ekta- 
non f/3.5 Lumenized lens assure brilliant pic- 
tures with maximum color purity. Later, for 
$19.20 and $2.59, you can add a Kodaslide 
Highlux Blower Case and 300-watt lamp— 
which makes your Highlux II the equal of 
a Highlux III. Blower Case has the same 
blower as the Highlux III. 


groups, or for editing your slides for more 
formal projection. 

Kodaslide Table Viewers combine pro- 
jector and screen in one compact, ready-to- 
use unit. The black Kodak Dayview Screen 
shows your slides enlarged, with brilliant 
color, deep blacks and sparkling whites— 
even in a fully lighted room. 

For a modest budget, there’s the Koda- 
slide Table Viewer, 4X, at $49.50. For a 
larger budget, the Kodaslide Table Viewer, 
Model A, offers a larger image size and a 
plunger-type changer with hopper for 75 
cardboard or 30 double-glass slides. $97.50. 

No matter what your budget, you'll be 
happier if your slides are kept in order. For 
a real bargain in filing, see the $1.25 Koda- 
slide Flexo File; it holds 360 cardboard 
slides, and accepts 2x2 or stereo with equal 
ease. 
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4 e The Enlarger... 


Until you’ve made your first enlargement—watched 


one of your own pictures come up in the developer,- 


big, dramatic, just as you want it—you haven’t 
tasted the full excitement of photography. 

The thrill is the same, whether your laboratory is 
a darkened kitchen, or an air-conditioned retreat 
built to order. This is where creative satisfaction 
really begins; and no outfit is complete without a 
good enlarger. 

The enlarger you choose should be as good as 
your budget allows. It should be the best in its price 
class. Optically, it should be as good as your cam- 
era; if the enlarger lens can’t make sharp prints 






For a modest 
budget 


Kodak Hobbyist Enlarg- 
er in your darkroom— 
complete with 89mm. 
Kodak Enlarging Ekta- 
non Lens //6.3, ready to 
use. This excellent basic 
enlarger, at a rock-bot- 
tom price for good op- 
tical and mechanical 
quality, is designed for straightforward enlarging of high 
quality. It provides the essentials, without sacrificing 
performance; and keeps your investment low. 

The integrating-sphere illuminating system is identical 
to that used in the lamp house of the advanced Kodak 
Flurolite Enlarger. It provides safe “cold” light, with 
excellent contrast for focusing, excellent actinic contrast 
for print quality, excellent printing speed. The conven- 
ient rotating glassless negative carriers are the same as 
in the Flurolite. The column permits enlargements from 
1.4 to 7 diameters. Lens has click stops. 

The Hobbyist is a ‘‘store-away” enlarger; spin four 
wing-nuts, and you lift the head and column off the base- 
board, for compact storage. It accepts negatives from 
24x36mm. up to 214x314 inches, and the price includes 
one rotary negative carrier of the size you choose. Where 
thrift and a good basic enlarger are essential—this is the 
instrument to choose. 


A final word. Good photographic equipment, 
soundly designed and properly made, is an invest- 
ment—not an expenditure. Select it carefully, and 
It will give you many years of reliable, satisfying 
service. The values it yields—in pleasure, in personal 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


from a sharp negative, what’s the use of having a 
good camera lens? Mechanically, it should be 
sturdy, well-built, easy to manipulate. Its illumina- 
tion system should be modern—a safe, cool-run- 
ning, low-wattage, integrating-sphere system which 
provides ample visual and actinic contrast, and 
minimizes negative grain. 

In selecting, you should look to the future. If your 
budget allows, an advanced enlarger such as the 
Kodak Flurolite, with interchangeable lenses, per- 
spective controls, and numerous accessory uses, is 
the most satisfying investment. Darkroom work has 
a way of expanding your horizon, raising your 
goals—and the more versatile equipment does a 


Only $57.50 will put a. 


better job of satisfying 
your creative demands. 
The higher initial price 
is soon wiped out by 
the record of superior 
achievement. 


For moderate 


and more liberal budgets 


At $99.50 (less lens), the Kodak Fluro- 
lite Enlarger provides every technical 
facility the expert printmaker requires. 
But it provides even more; it is the key 
unit in a system of accessories which 
permit the Flurolite to be used as a 
copying camera, movie titling stand, 
photomicrographic camera, small-spec- 
imen camera—and even a view camera, 
with swinging and rotating back, for 
outdoor and studio work! 

Examine it first as an enlarger. Note 
the long bellows, which permits use 
with a variety of lenses, for enlargement 
from negatives 24x36mm. to 214x314. 
Note the heavy steel column and rigid 
trapezoidal bar-frame brackets, which 
provide great steadiness without exces- 
sive weight. Note the combination of 
spring counterbalance and large elevat- 
ing and focusing controls—these per- 
mit easy simultaneous manipulation of 
elevation and focus, for the speed of 
auto-focusing plus the precision of 
visual setting. 

Note that the negative platform tilts; 
this, with the rotating negative carrier, 
permits correction of perspective dis- 
tortion in a// planes. Note that the head 


. 


can be swung to put any part of the 
negative in the center of the easel—and 
can be swung entirely around, to project 
big blow-ups to the floor! 

Note also the deep all-metal paper- 
cabinet base, that keeps enlarging paper 
right at your fingertips; and the neat, 
heavy, self-coiling cord, with all con- 
nections safely and permanently made 
at the factory. And when you try the 
Flurolite at your Kodak dealer’s, feel 
the coolness of the integrating-sphere 
lamp house, and note that it is safely 
light-tight. 

Let your dealer also show you the 
superb lenses available for the Fluro- 
lite—Kodak Enlarging Ektar Lenses 
f/4.5, 2-, 3-, and 4-inch, $44.30 to 
$49.90, and Kodak Enlarging Ektanon 
Lenses //4.5, 50mm., 3-, and 4-inch, 
$14 to $29.20. And discuss with him 
the accessory units that adapt this en- 
larger for a wide range of specialized 
photographic work. You'll readily see 
that, if your budget permits a more ver- 
satile enlarger than the Kodak Hobby- 
ist, the Kodak Flurolite is the*one. 





satisfaction, in solid achievement—cannot readily 
be measured in dollars. But the dollars you invest 
can properly be divided by all those years of pleas- 
ure—to yield.an annual “cost” that is very small 
indeed. 







Kodak 


Add range to your camera... 


interest to your movies... 


with Kodak Cine Lenses 


Your MOVIE CAMERA acquires true 
professional versatility with a set of 
Kodak Cine Ektar or Ektanon Lenses. Stand on the edge of a 
wide valley an@ get the whole impressive sweep of hill and 
sky with a wide-angle lens. Film the nearby scenes with your 
standard lens . . . and then bring the far hills up close with a 
long-focus lens ... or, if you will, look deep into the heart 
of the flower at your feet. Kodak accessory lenses bring every 
picture you want within easy camera range. 
The finest lenses ever produced for 16mm. and 8mm. 
cameras are those which bear the name Ektar, Kodak’s high- 


est optical designation. For 16mm. cameras, there are seven 
Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses in comprehensively graduated 
focal lengths—a wide-angle, two super-fast lenses of standard 
focal length, and four telephotos ranging in relative magnifi- 
cation from 1% to 6 times. Four of the lenses, as indicated 
below, can also be used as long-focus lenses with 8mm. 
cameras to produce magnifications from 2 to 5 times. 
Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses provide unmatched flatness of 
field, crisp definition, and over-all sharpness. All are fully 
color-corrected ...and color-matched...and all glass-air 
surfaces are Lumenized for maximum light transmission. 


KODAK CINE EKTAR LENSES 


15mm. f/2.5 wide angle for 16mm. cameras. .$ 78.25 
25mm. f/1.9 for 16mm. and 8mm. cameras... 97.10 
25mm. f/1.4 for 16mm. and 8mm. cameras... 194.25 


152mm. f/4.0 for 16mm. cameras 


Kodak Ektar f/1.4 Converter 


Alters the effective focal length of the 
25mm. f/1.4 Ektar Lens to 15mm., with- 
out loss in speed or image quality .. 
creases fleld coverage by about 60%. 
The combination gives you a standard 
lens and a wide-angle lens with /1.4 
speed ... with Ektar quality. Kodak Ektar 
/1.4 Converter, 25mm. to 15mm., $71.50. 


-$114.40 
63mm. f/2.0 for 16mm. and 8mm. cameras... 115.40 
102mm. f/2.7 for 16mm. cameras........++ 124.30 
$146.60 


40mm. f/1.6 for 16mm. and 8mm. cameras. . 


Kodak Cine Ektanon Lenses 


To complete the series of lenses available for 8mm. cameras— 
and to provide a choice of inexpensive telephotos for both 8mm. 


- in- and 16mm. cameras—nine moderately priced but capable 


Kodak Cine Ektanon Lenses are also supplied. They range in 
price from $39 to $86... and in focal length from a 9mm. wide 
angle lens for the Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera to a 6-times 
magnifying 152mm. telephoto for 16mm. cameras. Your Kodak 
dealer will be glad to fill in the details. 





Ask your Kodak dealer to help you make a lens selection for your camera. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 
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